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The flood fighter’s friend, Nickel helps engineers reg- 
ulate the disastrous floods that cost taxpayers 
millions a year in damaged homes, job lay-offs, 
ruined crops. On many big dams, for example, the 
stems operating giant control valves are Monel— 
tough, corrosion-resisting Nickel alloy. 


». you have an “Unseen Friend” 


in Nickel 


This country’s great “land army” of dust fighters, 
flood fighters, forest fire fighters needs Nickel 
for vital parts of equipment used to conserve 
your natural resources. 


And the need for Nickel—hard, tough, corrosion- 
resisting metal that it is—was foreseen . . . years 
ago. 

And production planned accordingly! 


You find this long range planning in everything 
International Nickel does . . . year after year. 
For example... 


With surface ores running out, it dug down, 
down, down into old Mother Earth .. . to 
develop additional subsurface ores. 


To process them, it is revolutionizing mining, 
smelting, refining techniques . . . building huge, 
new plants ... and adding miles to its under- 
ground rail trackage. 


In all, Inco invested $100,000,000 in the past 
ten years. With more to come! As a result, 
millions of pounds of Nickel are being supplied 
for defense requirements, for Government stock- 
piles, and for essential civilian needs. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
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The farmer's friend, Nickel helps check the wind and water 
erosion that have already destroyed one-fifth of this 
country’s crop-land. Nickel alloys add strength and tough- 
ness to critical parts of implements used in contour plow- 
ing, terracing, ditching, reforestation, and other soil 
conservation operations. 


Whether you're fighting dust... 
or fighting floods .. . 
or fighting forest fires... 


Courtesy of U.S. Forest Service 





The fire fighter’s friend, Nickel helps 
woodsmen fight the fires that yearly 
destroy enough trees to build mil- 
lions of homes. Nickel alloys “muscle 


up” the fast-moving crawler tractors 
that. punch out fire lines. Nickel 
alloys make track pins tough, drive 
gears strong. 


Know “Your Unseen Friend” better. Write for 
your free copy of “The Romance of Nickel” 
The International Nickel Company, Inc., 

. +» Dept. 235a, New York 5, N. Y. 


EMBLEM ~ OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


.. Your Unseen Friend 


ao mate 


© 1961, T.1.N.Co, 
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A key you can 


be proud to carry gy 


he CAN TELL from the letters GM stamped upon it, 


this is the key to a General Motors car. 


If you look closer you will also see that it carries the inscrip- 
tion “Your Key to Greater Value.” That is somethin 


can prove for yourself. 


For on the road:today you will see many evidences of 
enduring value in current models of Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile, Buick, Cadillac and GMC Truck—the cars and 


trucks built by General Motors. 


These fine vehicles incorporate many exclusive improve- 
ments in design and performance that stem from years of 
development work by GM Research, by GM Engineering 
and by GM Production men to produce better transportation. 


We ask only that you compare these staunch cars and trucks 


with others. 


You'll find good reason to be proud you bought a GM car, 


both today and in time to come. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


CHEVROLET e PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE e BUICK e CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER e GMC TRUCK & COACH 
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Key to better research 


HIGHER STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE are a product of 
pamstaking research—well illustrated by this “gold stand- 
ard method of checking the smoothness of metal surfaces 
m moving parts. Some must be machined finer than others, 
and GM Research employs 27 degrees of smoothness—or 
roughness as engineers call it—as standard manufacturing 
practice. These are measured by gold-plated master blocks, 
diamond-ruled to millionths of an inch. These golden master 
gauges give you a smoother-running car—a better value 
or your money. 
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GREATER VALUE 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 
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SUPERIORITY IN DESIGN comes from infinite tests to check 
the staunchness of new body styles. Here, an engineer care- 
fully measures strength around the door opening. The jack 
applies extreme pressure—and any minute deflections are 
instantly recorded by the closely spaced gauges. Test after 
test like this insures the rugged sturdiness and greater value 
of Body by Fisher—exclusively on GM cars. Such tests also 
insure greater durability in military vehicles built by GM 
to safeguard America. 














WASHINGTON, D. ¢, 


ONTINUAL PLANNING and reinvestment of 
profits in the business brought ALCOA’s in- 
come to $481,167,056 during 1950. 


The money we took in was divided among many 
people. The largest portion—40.1¢ out of each income 
dollar—was used to buy materials and to pay for 
work done by people outside the Company. 


The next largest share—35.5¢ out of each dollar— 
went for wages, salaries and benefits for ALCOA 
employees. 


Fifty million dollars, representing 52% of total profit, 
went to national, state and local governments for 
taxes, exclusive of Social Security taxes. Indirectly, 
everyone benefited from this money. 


In addition to allowing 4¢ out of every dollar for 
depreciation, we reinvested 7.2¢ in the business, to 
assure job security, to build new plants and to replace 
worn-out equipment. 


The remaining 2.6¢ went to stockholders for the use 
of their money. 


Our new plants and facilities have now expanded 
throygh 17 states. Our ability to earn a profit is the 
best assurance of new plants and new jobs in ALCOA 
in the future. 
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SALARIES AND 
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Last Marcu, in the 
course of a Forses edi- 
torial meeting, someone 
asked a rhetorical ques- 
tion—“Who do you sup- 
pose is the outstanding 
person in the business 
world?” The more we 
thought about it, and re- 
alized that no one had 
ever given a satisfactory 
answer, the more con- 
vinced we became that 
Forbes should dig for an 
answer. 

So in early April, we doped out a 
“financial community sample,” had 
some ballots printed, and sharpened 
our pencils. The sample included 
5,000 executives, 2,500 security an- 
alysts, 1,500 public relations men, 
1,000 Chamber of Commerce secre- 
taries, and 1,000 trade association 
secretaries. The ballot was divided 
into 20 industries; under each, two 
questions were asked: “Which is the 
most outstanding company?” and 
“Who is the most outstanding 
figure?” 

The results of our Industrial 
Opinion Audit won't be published 
until the June Ist issue. However, 
we received a number of questions 
along with returned ballots—ques- 
tions worth answering. 

One Los Angeles executive wrote 
across his ballot: “They are all good 
and most of them well managed. 


down. The list may not be “repre- 
sentative” in the statistical sense, but 
it is Big Business—most of the 219 
companies are in the $100 million 
plus class, and the others come close. 








This is a presumptuous imposition!” 
But even this man couldn’t resist the 
temptation to express on opinion—he 
did fill in the names of several com- 
panies he considered “outstanding.” 

A Detroit man wrote: “This is a 
long way from being a representa- 
tive list of American business!” To 
him, and to the numerous companies 
that wrote to ask why they weren't 
included, we can only answer that 
we made up our lists on the basis of 
asset-size, working from the top 





Who is who in industry? 


Remarked E. P. Love- 
joy, PR Director for De- 
troit Edison: “What the 
benefit of the tabulation 
as to the most outstand- 
ing man and the leading 
company is—somehow es- 
capes me.” C. M. White, 
president of Republic 
Steel, took time out to 
write a long, thoughtful 
letter in similar vein: “I 
would be very reluctant 
to evaluate [your ballot] 
even after ninety days’ 
critical study of the entire situa- 
Git... 

He went on: “How can we eval- 
uate the accomplishment of a com- 
pany such as General Motors .. . 
against a company such as Kaiser- 
Frazer with the frustrations, heart- 
breaks, lack of associations in the 
trade and experience which they 
have had to face?” 

President White’s point is well 
taken if the results are to be inter- 
preted as a “management rating.” 
They shouldn't 


be. What we ne oF pe 
were after was >SS>- 
the corporation, F il Wes hi 





and the man, 
most widely 
considered to be 
“outstanding.” 
Thus the tabu- 
lation doesnt 
measure anything but the impres- 
sions in the minds of the financial 
community. Are these impressions— 
whether based on intimate knowl- 
edge or not—unimportant? 

We think they are quite important. 

If they werent, companies 
wouldn’t maintain large PR staffs, 
wouldn’t run institutional ads, 
wouldn’t circulate attractive annual 
reports. 

What we have tried to get at, 
then, is the net result of corporate 
contacts with the financial com- 
munity—ranging from what a com- 
pany has done to what it has said. 
When a product or a stock issue is 
offered to the public, this net result— 
the image of that company in the 
public mind—counts heavily. 

There are still some companies 
who follow a policy of “letting the 
facts speak for themselves”; their 
number is becoming smaller. The 
facts don’t speak for themselves be- 
cause people don’t know the facts 
unless an effort is made to tell them. 





























































TWO-LINE 


EDITORIALS 


WASHINGTON 





Many oil stocks still look attractive 
despite recent notable advances. 


Neither war nor peace should hurt 
them. 


Don’t overbuy. 


Most first-quarter corporation reports 
reveal big gross profit gains but numer- 
ous net decreases. 


Higher taxes, of course. 
Still heavier levies loom. 


Record-breaking steel production proves 
America’s mettle. 


Calculated to chill Stalin. 
Prophecy: Home building will slacken. 


“U.S. Seventh In Shipbuilding.” Not so 
good. 


Our unique standards of living have 
many definite international economic 
effects. 


But the good overwhelmingly outweigh 
the bad. 


President Truman’s popularity, polls 
agree, has sunk to an all-time low. Not 
astonishing. 


Labor 


Britain’s Government 


doomed. 


seems 


Leftism probably will not be considered 
right at the next election. 


Prediction: Interest rates will tighten. 


Scarcities are unlikely to become un- 


bearable. 


“Britain To Get Argentina Beef.” Good! 
But at a high price. 


R.F.C.: Ready For Cremation. 


Each of us should exert our utmost ef- 
forts under existing, prospective circum- 
stances. 


Saving, happily, is on the increase here. 
Iran’s nationalization of oil, abrogating 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., must strike 
non-Socialistic Britons as ironic. 


Americans, praise be, still love heroes! 


1952 forecast: November will bring a 
new Administration. 





REQUIEM? 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration’s leaves are withering and fading 
away. Soon it will die. 

Senator Harry F. Byrd (D.-Va.) has 
led the move in the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency to do away 
with the agency entirely, substituting, 
perhaps, a proposal to let Uncle Sam 
guarantee small loans to small business 
to take up what Senator William Ful- 
bright (D.-Ark.) calls a “credit gap.” 

Southern | legislators generally—de- 
spite Byrd’s logical move to dispense 
with RFC—have not wanted to lose the 
agency. But it looks mighty like RFC 
is one old bureaucratic plant that will 
die. No new pesticide has been discov- 
ered by Federal researchers to cure 
Truman blight. 


CHANGE OF HEART 

Marriner S. Eccles, still a member of 
the Federal Reserve Board and a for- 
mer high-ranking New Dealer, sur- 
prised many of his former bosom pals 
when he came out against either RFC 
or any other new form of Federal fi- 
nancing, labeling both the agency for- 
merly headed by Jesse Jones and any 
new Federal financial agency as “just 
plain socialism.” 

Seems as how it has taken Mr. Ec- 
cles, who hit Washington some 18 years 
ago as chairman of the FRB, quite a 
long time to find out what any Repub- 
lican Congressman was saying 10 or 
15 years ago. Eccles spent his first 10 
years in Washington making speeches 
that sounded strangely opposite to what 
he now says. 


HOPE FOR TAXPAYERS? 

Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder, who made a slight error of 
some $8 billion in his estimates of Fed- 
eral income and outgo when he (and 
the President) last January called for 
a huge new tax increase of some $16 
billion, now is eating crow all over the 
place. 

Having told Congress that the 
“quickie” tax bill so urgently demanded 
a few months ago is still needed, Mr. 
Sawyer is getting ready to swallow the 
unpalatable fact that Congress may not 
pass any new personal income or corpo- 
rate levies this year. 

Congressional talk centers around 
talk of a $5 billion tax rise, if a new tax 
bill can be forced through in view of 
the legislative facts of life. It is believed 
in informed tax circles that most of the 
new levies will be brought about 
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POLICRAX 


through new excise taxes and through 
“loophole closing.” 


LEGISLATORS BALKY 

Congress isn’t acting normally at all. 
For years and years, the House of Rep- 
resentatives has been putting back into 
the Interior Department appropriations 
legislation the items that had been cut 
out by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. This was done by the Democratic 
majorities under a tacit agreement to 
save the face of Rep. Clarence Cannon 
(D.-Mo.), who likes to talk economy 
and vote for the most outlandish appro- 
priations possible. 

This year, for the first time, the 
House of Representatives cut item after 
item out of the appropriations bill voted 
out. It literally ran roughshod over the 
pleas of Congressman Cannon and his 
“loaded” committee—it was reshuffled 
to give the Fair Dealers overwhelming 
majorities earlier this year, so that 
nothing could go wrong in committee, 
at least. 


. » » AND UNEASY - 

Don’t forget that Congressmen this 
year are in a great dither, really don't 
know what to vote for, or against. 
When a Senator like Everett Dirksen 
(R.-Ill.) gets on the floor of the most 
august body in the country and declares 
he received more than 15,500 commun- 
ications in one day about General Mac- 
Arthur’s firing, you can understand why 
Congressmen are excited. They literally 
are swamped with mail adverse to 
everything they generally vote for—even 
“flood control” projects (public power 
projects in disguise) that formerly 
warmed the cockles of the voters’ 
hearts. As noted here before, the aver- 
age citizen literally is hopping mad—at 
everybody in office—and far be it from 
a politician to open his mouth to make 
them madder. 

Fact is, the average Congressman is 
saying less for publication these days 
than in the memory of old Capitol re- 
porters. The word among Fair Dealers, 
in particular, is to keep quiet and to 
hope for the best. As one second-term 
Fair Dealer expressed it succinctly: 
“The elevator boy down the hall has 
more influence in Congress than Harry 
Truman—or anyone he can send up 
here.” 

When you have a situation like this, 
it isn’t possible for anyone seriously to 
maintain that he has any idea what 
Congress may do. More than ever, Con- 
gress is legislating—and that as little as 


Forbes 








possible—on a day-to-day fever chart 
basis. Some cynics are even saying that 
if the fever goes high enough, Congress 
actually will operate again as a separate 
and distinct branch of the Federal gov- 
ernment, untrammelled by Executive 
pressure. 


BANK DEPOSITS 

On the same day Maple T. Hazrl, 
chairman of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, reported that only 
415 banks have had to be helped to 
guarantee depositors against losses of 
only $319 million since 1933, an un- 
usually thoughtful letter-to-the-editor in 
a Washington newspaper reminded 
Federal officials that savings depositors 
have lost an estimated $4 billion, more 
or less, in buying power through infla- 
tion in the past nine months—since the 
Korean War was begun. 

Mr. Harl’s report to the 13,640 banks 
and 4,984 branch banking offices in- 
sured by Uncle Sam stated that $291 
million was recovered by the FDIC 
from sale of bank assets it acquired for 
its outlays. Actual losses by FDIC—due, 
in great part, to the steady inflation that 
has accompanied the New Deal for 
years—have been only $26 million. Net 
income of the agency in 1950 was $76 
million, which makes a surplus for the 
FDIC now of more than $1.2 billion. 


PRICE CONTROLS 

A lot of the businessmen who were 
calling for price controls a few months 
ago are not so sure now that Office of 
Price Stabilization agents are snooping 
around looking at their price schedules. 

Retailers got a reprieve on making up 
the complicated schedules demanded 
originally by April 830 by OPS. The 
agency allowed them another month in 
which to do paper work that normally 
would not be tackled for the love of 
Mike. No one can compute accurately 
what price controls red tape will cost 
businessmen, but the time, money, and 
effort expended to comply is undoubt- 
edly tremendous. If added to the aver- 
age businessman’s cost-base, it could be 
used to justify price increases. 


HCL 


In World War II, it was popular in 
Federal circles to deprecate the in- 
creased cost of living and to “fool” the 
public by fake figures, ersatz goods and 
minimum service at maximum prices. 

Now, the various Federal agencies 
vie with each other in telling how high 
the price of living is soaring. 

_ “Thirty dollars of the $85 increase 
in the cost of the bill of goods that cost 
$100 in 1989 came before and during 
the period of World War II,” Mrs. 
Aryness Joy Wickens, deputy commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
told the Woman’s National Democratic 
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Expanding Again . . . with Quonsets! 
Successful experience with this large 
Quonset plant at Delaware, Ohio, has 
prompted Ranco, Inc., manufacturers 
of thermostatic controls, to build a 
new Quonset plant at Plain City, Ohio. 


Build 


ichker 


QUONSETS 





IDEAL FOR FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES MACHINE SHOPS OR STORAGE BUILDINGS 


For additions to your present 
plant—or for new plants— 
Quonsets mean fast com- 
pletion, economy of materials, 
adaptability to any use. Also, 
should plants need more ex- 
pansion later, you can add 
Quonset to Quonset, according 
to the need. 


STRAN-STEEL AND QUONSET REG, U.S PAT, OFF. 


Made of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE 
steel, Quonsets provide non- 
combustible construction and 
permanence far surpassing less 
modern buildings. They require 
little upkeep—are easily main- 
tained. Let Quonsets serve you 
now. Write us today. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division, Ecorse. Detroit 29, Mich. 


PROoUCER 
oF 


HIGH-TENSILE 
STEEL 











Expansion Completed in 32 
Days! Quonset 40 by 240 feet 
increased facilities quickly for 
General Gas Corporation 
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Club here in a burst of frafikness on 


“Why The High Cost of Living?” _ 

Mrs. Wickens actually had the nerve 
even to use the expression “deficit fi- 
nancing,” which was a New Deal scom 
word in FDR’s hey-day. The late Sena- 
tor Theo G. (The Man) Bilbo, the clos- 
est economic follower of the New Deal 
possible to name, used to tell his gul- 
lible audiences that “a deficit isn’t im- 
portant.” No one, he would assert iron- 
ically, should worry about a deficit, as 
long as the Democrats were in the 
saddle. “Let the Republicans have the 
deficit to worry about!” he shouted to 
one cheering audience. “They can’t eat 
a deficit, they can’t wear it, but maybe 
they can sleep in it!” 


SUBSIDY THREAT 

Incidentally, the administration’s 
subtle war on farmers—vis-a-vis the 
new “frankness” about price increases— 
isn’t doing much to pour oil on the 
troubled political waters noted in the 
field last fall. 

Farm groups were quick to label the 
“new” Truman plan for holding down 
prices by subsidies a “revival of the 
Brannan Plan.” There is no reason to 
believe that the farmers voluntarily 
want subsidies now any more than they 
wanted the Brannan Plan, but events 
have moved the nation so fast and so 
far toward a controlled state that this 
subsidy idea will go through in one 
form or another. 

If the Republicans and “conservative” 
Democrats fall for it, new and higher 
taxes will be inevitable next year. Pre- 
liminary estimates of the Administration 
planners is that the subsidies would not 
run more than $1 or $2 billion. But 
World War II experience indicates the 
actual bill will be closer to $4 or $5 
billion annually—and, of course, going 
higher all the time as the hidden in- 
flation increases the pressure. England, 
with only one-fourth the American 
population, was paying out billions each 
year in subsidies long after World 
War II. 


BLACK MARKET 

Newsprint and paper made in other 
nations and exported to the U.S., ap- 
parently is going to keep on rising. 
Washington officialdom is disturbed 
considerably by the reputed growing 
black market in newsprint—some of 
them declared that it is selling at $250 
a ton in some places—but there is no in- 
clination to make the Canadians come 
to terms and talk turkey on cutting 
prices, or even holding the line. 

If anything definitive, as the bureau- 
crats say, is going to be done, it won't 
be very soon. Meantime, the paper and 
newsprint field is one in which price 
controls are pure fiction. 


THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





STATE OF THE NATION 

Business is adopting a circumspect 
air appropriate to these uncertain times. 
Buying, according to the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents, is pre- 
dominantly within a 90-day range. Rea- 
sons: a decline in forward sales, price 
ceilings, and general unbalance of in- 
dustrial inventories. A sharp drop in 
new orders was registered last month 
for the second straight period—33% of 
buyers reporting a falling off in order 
backlogs. While defense orders have in- 
creased “appreciably” they do not com- 
pensate for the slack in new civilian 
business. 


STRAWS IN THE WIND 

Many manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers, faced with a lull in business, 
were trying valiantly to work off their 
inventory accumulations. Auto produc- 
tion was off, home building showed 
signs of decline, a buyers’ market ex- 
isted in some lines, and retail sales in 
general were spotty. Customers were 
evidently stopping to think twice be- 
fore going out to buy, felt there was 
less urgency to do any shopping for 
consumer durables. 


PULSE TAKING 

Tip-off as to what people are think- 
ing is given by a recent Federal Re- 
serve Board survey of consumer f- 
nances. The number considering the 
purchase of homes during the year was 
nearly as great as in the record year of 
1950. But individuals were more un- 
certain—fewer had fairly definite inten- 
tions to buy a new home. Also, fewer 
were planning to buy at least one ma- 
jor durable (auto, TV set, furniture) at 
the beginning of 1951 than a year 
earlier. Comparing their financial con- 
dition at the start of 1951 with 1950, 
more consumers thought they were 


worse off than thought they were better 
off. 


BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 

Yet few observers felt that the econ- 
omy was heading into real trouble. Big 
reasons: the dynamic factor of a capi- 
tal goods boom stimulated by defense 
preparations. Indication of its size is 
furnished by a National Industrial Con- 
ference Board study of the machine 
tool industry: production has gone up 
50% since Korea, and new orders have 
more than quadrupled. Extent of indus- 
trial expansion in store can be judged 
from the approval by defense authori- 
ties of certificates of rapid amortization 
of plant and equipment—almost $5 bil- 
lion so far. Defense expenditures were 
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running at a rate of more than $25 bil- 
lion annually, might hit $30 billion by 
midyear. 


SALESMEN NEEDED 

Uncertainty on the part of consum- 
ers is reflected in the sales pattern, mak- 
ing vigorous sales promotion a must. 
This condition is expected to last a 
couple of months until the full impact 
of defense spending generates another 
boomtime psychological air that will 
spur sales. Compelling reason behind 
the last buying splurge—fear of short- 
ages—is still offstage. Only recently Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer Eric Johnston warned 
that we'll soon “feel the pinch” of short- 
ages, hoped that “we can avoid ration- 
ing.” 


PROCUREMENT BOXSCORE 

Asking $60 billion for the defense 
fund for fiscal year 1952, President Tru- 
man’s figure represents a paring down 
of original requests for $104 billion. If 
granted, it would raise to $108 billion 
the total spending authority granted 
for the armed forces since the Korean 
war began. By the end of this year’s 
first quarter, the Defense Department 
had obligated $24.1 billion for equip- 
ment and supplies: $19.2 billion going 
into hard goods such as planes, ships, 
tanks, weapons; $3.1 billion for cloth- 
ing; $1.8 billion for military construc- 
tion. Another $3 billion has been com- 
mitted “informally” to contractors, 
while some $4 billion was allocated for 
procurement under the mutual defense 
assistance program. 

Total obligations for the first nine 
months of the current fiscal year 
amount to $33.8 billion. Not all of this 
has been actually spent. In most cases, 
payment will not be made until con- 
tracts are fulfilled. 


SLOW MOTION 

Despite all this activity, not every- 
thing was rosy along the defense pro- 
duction front. There was the matter of 
machine tools. Stating that production 
of machine tools in 1951 will probably 
not exceed 56,400 units, president Rich- 
ard E. LeBlond of the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Asso., points out 
that this will be less than one-third of 
what we produced in 1941, when the 
national defense program preceding 
WW II was crystallized. Warns Le- 
Blond: “Unless the present situation is 
changed, makers of planes, tanks, guns 
and other defense materials will be 
unable to meet their schedules.” The 
industry already has a backlog of 18 
months on unfilled orders; at no time 
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in WW II did its backlog exceed 12 
months’ production. 


BRIGHTER OUTLOOK 

Metal supplies are expected to con- 
tinue tight as defense output takes an 
increasingly larger chunk out of the 
market. However, National Production 
Authority officials feel the situation has 
improved since the fall of 1950, when 
the shortage was most acute. They say 
that less than 5% of the nation’s rearm- 
ament program is in trouble because of 
such scarcities. Items they list as scarce 
now include aluminum, columbium and 
alloy metals. 


CONSTRUCTION PICTURE 

Building material supplies are ample 
in most areas of the country despite the 
heavy volume of home construction, re- 
ports executive manager Oscar R. 
Kreutz of the National Savings and 
Loan League. But shortages in some 
metal items are beginning to be felt, 
and a distinct fall-off is noted in plan- 
ning by speculative builders. Construc- 
tion credit controls had little bearing 
on the unusually heavy spring volume 
of building, most of it being exempt by 
reason of prior financing commitments. 
However, future building plans are be- 
ing sharply reduced in the low and 
medium price ranges because of these 
controls. 


PROFITS 

The Federal Trade Commission esti- 
mates that 1950 net income of corpora- 
tions after taxes was $12.9 billion, or 
48% higher than in 1949. This is a tidy 
sum. But, as the New York Stock Ex- 
change firm of Francis I. DuPont & Co. 
points out, unfortunately most of us 
think in terms of dollars instead of what 
those dollars will buy. For example, net 
profit on the Dow-Jones industrials last 
year amounted to $30.70, a record high, 
and more than 50% above that recorded 
in 1929. But, adjusted for changes in 
the cost of living, last year’s earnings 
would have equalled $17.93, or only 
10% greater than the top recorded in 
the 1920s. 


CURRENT TREND 

Corporate earnings this year are be- 
ginning to feel the effects of higher 
taxes, higher labor and material costs. 
A study of 550 company reports for 
this year’s first quarter, made by the 
National City Bank, New York, shows 
het income after taxes of about $1.3 
billion. This is 30% above the total in 
the first quarter of 1950, with three 
out of four companies showing in- 
creases. But income was 14% below the 
fourth quarter of 1950, with about two 


out of three companies showing de- 
creases, 
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e « e Union Pacific hub of the West 
offers strategic advantages 
for industrial expansion 


Urion Pacific properties in 
Ogden, Utah, offer industry an 
excellent location for manufac- 
turing, processing and warehous- 
ing. 


This area is the hub of the rail- 
road's famed overland transpor- 
tation system, a strategic distri- 
bution point for the rapidly de- 
veloping West. 


These industrial tracts have 
paved streets and all public utili- 
ties. A ready supply of skilled 
and semi-skilled labor is on hand. 


CHEYENNE 





Among the 25 industries estab- 
lished here are: American Can, 
Continental Oil, Gamble-Skog- 
mo, Solar Battery and Sperry 
Flour. 


100 Acres of industrial tracts are 
still available in the 180 acre 
area ... for new or expanding 
industries requiring rail siding 
plant sites. 

Ogden is located in a beautiful, 
wide, mountain-ringed setting, 
with a healthful climate and 
friendly people. 


OMAHA 


Other choice plant sites along Union Pacific in Utah are also 


available at Salt Lake City. 


System-wide, Union Pacific's industrial plant opportunities include 
sites in these eleven States: CALIFORNIA, COLORADO, IDAHO, 
KANSAS, MONTANA, NEBRASKA, NEVADA, OREGON, UTAH, WASH- 


INGTON and WYOMING. 


For detailed, confidential information please write: 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES DEPARTMENT 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, ROOM 147 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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Subtractions in red. 
Can never be mistaken for 
additions. Stand out promi- 
nently even after amounts 
have been “checked off” 
on the tape. Identified in- 
stantly, for everyone knows 
the meaning of red figures. 


Automatic clear signal. Gives 
automatic printed proof of 
whether or not the machine was 
clear when the operator started 
to use it. 





Automatic space-up of tape. 
Spaces tape to correct tear- 
off position when total is printed. 
Saves time, effort, paper. Large answer dials. 
Always show the accu- 
mulated total in large 
numerals, Permit use of 
machine without tape. 


Automatic credit balance. 
Actual minus totals are auto- 
matically computed, and print- 
ed by a single touch of the 
total bar. Prints in red, with 


CR symbol Heavy-duty construction. 


Compact for desk use. Portable 
enough to move about, yet 


NY 


DAYTON 9, OHIO 





ee 


Full, visible keyboard. All / 


ciphers print automatically — 
saving time, motion, and effort! 
Two or more keys can be de- 
pressed simultaneously. Amounts 
remain visible until added, 


Easy-touch key action. 
Depression of keys is prac- 
tically effortless, yet sufficient to 
tell you when you have depressed 
a key. Tension is uniform 32 oz. 


rugged enough to carry on 
through long years of hard 
service. 


The National Cash Register Company 
presents an Adding Machine designed 
to produce more work with greater ac- 
curacy, and with less time and effort. 
Backed by National’s 67 years’ experi- 
ence, and representing years of research, 
the NATIONAL ADDING MACHINE has 
time-and-effort-saving features never be- 
fore combined on one machine. 
National’s superiority is due mainly 
to the many things it does automatically. 
What a machine does automatically, the 
operator cannot do wrong—that pro- 
motes accuracy. What a machine does 
automatically, the operator does not have 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


Please send me booklet 
describing National Add- 


ing M hi (No blig “a ) 





Please have your local 
representative give me a 


free demonstration. 


to do at all—and that saves both time 
and effort. 

Check the above features against 
your present machine or method. They 
are examples to give you some idea of 
the new heights of achievement reached 
in this National. 

But only by an actual demonstration, 
on your own work, can you realize how 
this remarkable machine will benefit you! 
Call your local National Cash Reg- 
ister Company’s office, or the local 
dealer for National Adding Ma- 
chines, and arrange for a demon- 


stration in your office on your own 
figure work...or mail the coupon. 











FACT AND COMMENT 





by B. C. FORBES 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


WHAT CONSTITUTES SUCCESS? 


I HAVE Just been interviewed, very intelligently, for two 
hours by a university senior who—heaven knows why!—has 
chosen as his graduating thesis the philosophy of this 
writer. 

“What constitutes success?” was his primary question. 

“Serving others to the maximum of your ability,” I 
briefly replied. 

“But in the world of business isn’t the main objective to 
make money?” he countered. 

“Only a fool lets moneymaking dominate his life, his 
ambition,” was my response. “Selfishness is suicidal to gen- 
uine happiness, trueblue success. Giving is to be cultivated 
infinitely more than relentlessly striving to get.” 

“But in one of your writings,” he came back, “you urge 
young men to concentrate mainly on getting on in the 
world, to study laboriously, to work most industriously, to 
qualify for earning more money.” 

“Right! Because only by so doing can most youngish men 
attain a position enabling them to help others, to say noth- 
ing of helping themselves, to render the greatest service 
to the world, to become benefactors rather than benefici- 
aries.” 

_ “But take myself,” he went on. “My present ambition is 
to go out West, where the scenery is magnificent, get a job 
there, marry and start a business that would make it possible 
for me to maintain my family comfortably and send my 
children to college. I don’t want to subordinate everything 
to attain that objective, I don’t want to become totally im- 
mersed in slaving to get on, to become successful. I want 
to live a happy life.” 

“Certainly, certainly. We all do.” Then I added: “But how 
can you hope to establish a business of your own unless you 
follow the precepts I’ve outlined? The vast majority of 
young men don’t have parents able to supply them with 
capital. My own case is typical. Unless I, a poor lad, without 
a scintilla of family influence or a cent of family help, had 
studied and slaved prodigiously, exercised rigid self-restraint 
and frugality, I never could have established my own busi- 
ness. It was only because I was in a position to put up a 
fairly substantial amount of money that well-to-do bankers 
and other friends were willing to supply additional neces- 
sary capital. It is essential that you first manage your own 
affairs profitably before others can have enough confidence 
in you to come across with financial backing. Self-sacrifice 
early in life is basic for ninety-five per cent of youthful 
Americans aspiring to set up on their own.” 

“Apparently a price has to be paid for success,” he re- 
flected. “But what about one who wants to become a poet 
or a preacher, or a doctor, or an educator?” 

“Fine, Thank God there is more to life than business. My 
observation has been that myriads of professional people, 
who felt a call, a mission, enjoy a richly satisfying life with- 
out becoming wealthy—far more so than business, industrial 


or financial leaders who succumb to moneymaking mania. 
No compensation can equal that of the joy derived from a 
deep sense of worthwhile service.” 

My final observation to this youth about to tackle the 
world: “Life is largely what you make it. As ye sow, so shall 
you, by and large, reap. The good Lord has ordered things, 
in my humble opinion, rather wisely. Go forth optimistical, 
full of faith.” 

* 
To climb, stick to high ideals. 
* 


U.S.-BRITISH DIFFERENCES SERIOUS 


United States and British policies and aspirations are 
clashing alarmingly. The Torquay conference on interna- 
tional trade has emphasized this afresh. Britain persists in 
enforcing Commonwealth tariff preferences, thus handicap- 
ping America in exporting to very wide areas. Naturally, we 
resent this. 

Other disagreements have been coming to the front. 
Britain, for example, wants us to recognize the Chinese 
Communistic Government, to seat their representatives in 
the U.N., to have a voice in drawing up the Peace Treaty 
with Japan, to abstain from bombing, on their own ground, 
deadly Manchurian aircraft killing our soldiers in Korea. 

Today’s position palpably is parlous. 

Yet it is absolutely unthinkable that a total break erupt 
between the two great English-speaking nations. Britain 
vitally needs us. We vitally need the British domains if 
Communism is to be prevented from overrunning the vast 
trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific world. Without Anglo-Amer- 
ican unity, unconscionable catastrophe could befall the free 
peoples of this earth. 

Infinitely unfortunately, second-rate politicians today rule 
the destinies of once-almighty Britain. They lack interna- 
tional understanding, don’t comprehend what America has 
done to preserve their freedom—and their solvency. Now, 
the Labor Government leaders are quarreling among them- 
selves, split between those in power and obstreperous ultra- 
Leftists. 

God grant that commonsense will quickly be enthroned, 
that effective cooperation will be restored. The awful alter- 
native: Armaggedon. 

* 
Occasional sweat sweetens life. 
* 


COMMUNISM WILL NOT TRIUMPH! 


No matter how many “victories” Communism may score 
temporarily, rest assured it will not triumph ultimately. 
God still is in heaven. The Soviets’ supreme objective is to 
subject the human race to slavery, to paganism, to return 
of the Dark Ages, to destroy utterly the dignity of hu- 
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mans made in the image of God. No mortal who believes 
in the eternal verities can doubt for a moment that such 


wickedness will be thwarted, defeated. Lies may seemingly 


succeed temporarily, but “truth is mighty and will prevail.” 

My conviction is that the tyrants of the Kremlin are 
today infinitely worried, worried over excruciating con- 
ditions in their own country, worried over the rising re- 
sentment of Soviet tyranny throughout their satellite coun- 
tries, worried over the decline of Communism in other 
nations, worried over the steadily mounting military 
strength of Atlantic Pact nations, worried over the rising 
might of America and the rallying to its standards of more 
and more peoples. 

For perhaps the hundredth time, I dare assert that Rus- 
sia will not precipitate another World War. All indications 
are that the United States is rapidly producing atomic 
bombs galore. 

All in all, I refuse to give way to despair. 


* 
To make a sale, never sell your self-respect 
* 


WHAT HENRY CLAY FRICK SAW 


Analogous to the phenomenal experience of Banker James 
Stillman, related in our last issue, was that of Henry Clay 
Frick, Carnegie-partner and Coke and Steel King. The story 
was told more than 30 years ago in my book, “Men Who 
Are Making America.” During the ghastly Homestead steel 
mill riots—-when Carne- 
gie skipped to Scotland 
and left Frick to face the 
blood-curdling music— 
an anarchist made a savage attempt to kill Mr. Frick by 
shooting and then stabbing him. Here is what I wrote: 

“When I questioned Mr. Frick closely about his sensa- 
tions at the instant he was shot, he confessed, after some 
hesitation, that he had no feeling of fear or dread, but that, 
at the moment the bullet entered his head, he saw his little 
daughter, who had died the previous year and of whom he 
was inordinately fond, standing beside him. So real was 
she and so close that he felt like stretching out his arms 
to her.” 

A Postscript: Throughout the rest of his life, Mr. Frick 
had separate business and philanthropic checkbooks. The 
latter carried the picture of his deceased little girl. Millions 


were given away by the Coke King by means of these 
checks. 





UNUSUAL INCIDENTS 











* 
Don't fret over what the world owes. Stew 
over what you owe the world. 
* 


FIGHT WORRY 


“Don’t worry” is easier said than done. But all of us 
should strive to combat worrying. The truth is that most 
of the things we worry about never happen. Worrying 
weakens. Hurts more than it helps. It is largely a matter 
of habit. To fight it, we must seek strenuously to cultivate a 
cheerful attitude towards life, must have faith in the good- 
ness of the All-Wise Ruler of the Universe, trust in his 
mercifulness, Fear debilitates. Faith fortifies. “God and I 
Constitute a majority,” well said a sage. 

Fearful foreboding has ruined the health of far more 
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humans than anything that ever happened to them. “I’m 
afraid to fly,” declared a friend recently. “Why?” I asked. 
“I might be killed,” was the reply. “In that case,” I tried 
to comfort him, “all your earthly troubles would be quickly 
over. Soldiers have a saying, ‘If your number comes up, 
you go.’ While I’m far from a fatalist, I’m an optimist. Thus 
I can—and do—go through life cheerfully, undaunted, un- 
afraid—fearful only about my own shortcomings.” 
Fight worry! 


BUSINESS LIKE A FOOTBALL MATCH 


John D. Rockefeller, narrating the story of his career, 
told me that Standard Oil early likened business to a foot- 
ball match, that his team watched most vigilantly every 
move made by competitors and that whenever a weakness 
seemed to develop, Standard Oil took the most aggressive 
advantage of it, drove towards their opponent’s goal to try 
to score against them. 

With few exceptions, men who have made the most shin- 
ing marks in America’s business annals early encountered 
discouragements which would have caused ordinary fellows 
to give up in despair. 

Recall Edison. He encountered failure after failure. In 
my story about his life, in “Men Who Are Making Amer- 
ica,” I relate: 


The hardest and perhaps the greatest of all Edison’s achieve- 
ments was begun in the late ’70s, and now his labors in this 
field are yielding employment to hundreds of thousands of wage 
earners and many hundreds of millions of capital. I refer, of 
course, to his system of generating, regulating, measuring, and 
distributing electricity for light, heat and power. In evolving 
his incandescent lamp, Edison ransacked the earth for suitable 
materials. He tested 6,000 vegetable growths, brought from all 
parts of the globe in his search for an ideal substance for use as 
a filament inside the bulb. 


Frank W. Woolworth’s first five-cent store was a flop, 
folded. 

The path of the automotive industry has been strewn 
with 100 failures for each ultimate success. 

In my early years as a cub reporter, I imbibed the idea 
that people would like to read intimate sidelights on busi- 
ness and other men who attained eminence. I wrote such 
stuff when head of the Parliamentary corps of the staff of a 
Johannesburg daily. Covering the very first Parliament 
opened in the Transvaal under British auspices, I intro- 
duced a brand-new note in South African journalism. In- 
stead of simply reporting the formal proceedings, I added 
a column consisting largely of glimpses of the personalities 
of the (new) legislators, interviews with them, pen pic- 
tures of how they acted. 

This innovation in reporting caught on so much that 
editors of rival and other newspapers instructed the head 
of their Parliamentary staffs to shadow me and try to dig 
up similar material. Every day when recess was declared, 
I scurried down to where the legislators assembled for tea 
and social conduct, buttonholed as many of them as pos- 
sible, coaxed them to talk. It was only human that, in 
time, when they found that such publicity was widely 
read, they readily opened up. 

The net of all this: Devise ways and means to do 
something beyond prescribed routine. 


* 
Twenty-four carat success is never 
won by sacrificing others. 
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Last MAY in London’s Townsend 
House, Chairman T. F. Winmill of Brit- 
ish-American Tobacco had this to say 
about his struggling American subsid- 
iary, Brown & Williamson: “It is out of 
the question that further capital in dol- 
lars should be provided from this coun- 
try.” Mr. Winmill wasn’t just waving 
his arms, but B&W hardly noticed his 
sink-or-swim ultimatum. As the number 
6, or marginal, cigaretmaker in the U.S., 
B&W has bobbed upon a sea of troubles 
through 24 years of its BAT-owned life. 

This May, in his Louisville office, 
B&W president Timothy Vincent Hart- 
nett can count a few scattered blessings 
among his troubles. His biggest brand, 
Kools, is doing a kool 96% of the coun- 
try’s mentholated cigaret business—al- 
most a billion units a month. Aided by 
that Octagon-hallowed lure, the “profit- 
sharing” premium coupon, Raleighs 
seem sure to sell some 8 billion fags in 
1951. With his third specialty gasper, 
filter-tipped Viceroy, selling at a 1.5 
billion annual rate, Tim Hartnett’s Brit- 
ish-owned, American-run outfit might 
even press P. Lorillard (Old Golds) for 
Sth rank among ciggy biggies. In cig- 
aret output—but not in dollar revenue— 
B&W edged out Lorillard last year, 20.5 
billion to 20.39. 

More remarkable than its cut of the 
coffin-nail market (6%, as against 6% for 
Lorillard, 11% for Philip Morris, 18% for 
Liggett & Myers, 28% for R. J. Reynolds, 
and 30% for American) is the fact that 
B&W is in business at all. “Since I made 
president in 1941,” grins Hartnett with 
his best Irish twinkle, “British-American 
hasn't received a dividend.” To keep in 
business, Hartnett has had to plough 


100 (BILLIONS OF CIGARETTES) 





BROWN & WILLIAMSON 


It sticks 


in the cigaret business not 


by 


bucking the big brands, but by ducking them 


back all his profits for the last 10 years. 

Long before 1941—beginning, in fact, 
in 1930 when BAT switched him from 
general manager of its Imperial Tobac- 
co Co., Newfoundland, to vice-presi- 
dent of its new Louisville subsidiary— 
Brooklyn-born Hartnett found cigaret- 
selling no easy pitch. Since it was (and 
still is) financial suicide to match adver- 
tising dollar for dollar with the Big 
Three*, B&W’s maiden effort was a 
fancy-packaged 20¢ cigaret—Raleigh—in 
a two-for-a-quarter market. For three 
depression years the public reacted to 
Raleigh’s saddlebag package like a 
bucking bronc, so B&W took a new 
tangent. 


Lesson 1: the sales gimmick 

To exploit the price-consciousness 
of the early 30s, B&W devised a shag- 
cut, roll-your-own cigaret tobacco (Tar- 
get) and a steel-and-rubber gadget for 
turning 10¢ worth of Target into 50 
virtually tax-free cigarets. Tobacco- 
chewing, oath-spewing George Cooper, 
then president, sent star salesman Bill 
Cutchins to test the new product in 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Before Cutchins left, 
Cooper grabbed his arm, pointed to the 
Louisville factory’s iron gates. “Unless 

*Camels, Luckies and Chesterfields, 


whose combined ad budgets last year ran 
to $43 million. 
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STANDARD BRANDS have been dominated for a dozen years by Camels, Luckies, 
Chesterfields. Drop in Lucky Strike sales has been balanced by rise of Pall Mall. 
Once a king-sized “specialty,” American Tobacco’s No. 2 brand has come from 


nowhere to fifth place since 1938. 
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you can sell this stuff, Cutchins,” 
swore Cooper between expectorations, 
“those gates are gonna close!” 

Fortunately for the gates and for 
Cutchins, now advertising VP on Hart- 
nett’s top team, the stuff sold—7 million 
pounds in one depression year. It pro- 
vided the financial slack needed to give 
Raleigh a standard wrapper and a fresh 
start in the popular-price field (then 
13.7¢ a pack wholesale, now 16¢) and 
to downprice sidebrand Wings to 10¢. 
The profit margin on Wings couldn't 
support much advertising: Cutchins and 
B&W attorney Harry Robertson wrote 
crude package blurbs making a virtue 
out of their poverty: “When you buy 
Wings, you don’t buy advertising!” 

The idea that B&W was a novelty 
outfit got across not only to the buying 
public but to B&W’s management as 
well. Ever since, they have concen- 
trated on cigaret gimmicks—cork tips, 
menthol, prizes, wetproof paper—which 
the giant brands did not offer. They 
are still concentrating, curdling their 
brains for the Bright Idea That Will 
Sell. 

Late in 1932, the year Wings started 
to gain altitude as an economy brand, 
VP George Gary came up with the 
sockeroo: premium coupons for ciga- 
rets. With tobacco prices low and mer- 
chandise costs depressed, a premi- 
um operation could be budgeted by 
Raleighs at the popular price. Inspired 
by the craze for economy, Cooper & 
Co. also slapped the premium coupon 
on Kools, brought out Avalon as a sec- 
ondary 10¢ brand. 

This pitchman’s blend of novelty cig- 
arets turned out to be practically de- 
pression-proof. By 1939, Wings and 
Avalon together were selling 8.5 billion 
smokes a year, almost as much as Old 
Gold (9 billion) or Philip Morris (9.27 
billion). During 1940-42, B&W aver- 
aged 10% of domestic sales against 8% 
for up-and-coming Philip Morris and 
5.1% for Lorillard. Raleighs, which had 
acquired the first popular-priced cork 
tip, sold 4.86% of the 1942 market; the 
coupon-coddled Kools 2%; Avalon and 
Wings 3%. 

Taking over as president in 1941, 
tobacco tooter Tim Hartnett smelled 
two things burning: War II and the de- 
pression economy market, which was 
going up in its smoke. The home cig- 
aret machine was quaintly passé; Ava- 
lon and Wings were off 1.6 billion from 
their 1939 peak. As the next years 
statements showed, B&W was left 
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clutching the short end of the profit 
stick: the company netted only $3.1 
million on a $154 million gross, con- 
trasted with Lorillard’s $3.9 million 
profit on $100 million sales, and Philip 
Morris’ $6.9 million on a $141 million 
business. (Expressed as earnings ratios: 
B&W, 2.05%, Lorillard, 3.9%, PM, 4.9%. ) 


Lesson 2: international finance 

Slim profit margins on B&W’s cut-rate 
offerings were not the only reason for 
its low net. A big one stemmed from 
the Congressional tizzy over lend-lease. 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau had 
threatened to jam the works unless Brit- 
ain converted her American assets into 
dollars, to be deposited as credits 
against the enormous debits of the lend- 
lease shipments. Under this pressure, 
American Viscose had been thrown to 
the Exchange wolves at depressed 
prices; B&W was No. 2 on the liquida- 
tion parade. Several Street firms— 
among them J. P. Morgan and Dillon, 
Read—came to Louisville, set the com- 
pany’s market value at $40 million (al- 
though leaf inventory alone was worth 
almost that sum). 

Anxious to avoid the fate of Ameri- 
can Viscose, B&W Chief Counsel Harry 
Robertson cooked up a deal with the 
RFC’s Jesse Jones for a loan of $40 
million against assets. The dollars thus 
created were used by Britain in the 
lend-lease haggle, but the debt is still 
hanging from Hartnett’s long neck. Be- 
tween 1942 and 1946, $8 million in 
principal was paid off. Annual interest 
started at $1.6 million (4%), is now 
down to $960,000 (the unpaid princi- 
pal was refinanced by Metropolitan Life 
at 3%, should be amortized in 10 years). 


Lesson 3: brand identity 

If BAT’s London office had any lin- 
gering doubts about the dividend sus- 
pension, they were resolved in the next 
couple of years. By the fall of ’43, pre- 
miums just couldn’t be had. For a 
while, Raleighs and Kools sold without 
them—B&W’s share of the market held 
at 8.5% through 1945. During these war 
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years Hartnett worried wisely but not 
too well about brand identity. Jobbers 
were unloading cigarets without much 
concern for consumer or retailer pref- 
erence, since smokers’ queues were 
snapping up whatever they could get. 
Raleighs and Kools were shoved down 
the throats of smokers who couldn’t get 
Luckies or Camels, while B&W regu- 
lars had trouble finding their brands. 
To pave these chuckholes in his market, 
Hartnett sent Raleighs overseas as gifts 
to make post-war prospects out of serv- 
icemen. The move backfired: soldiers 
thought they got Raleighs because no- 
body wanted them, rushed home to 
Luckies, Camels, Chesterfield. 

By 1947, when jobbing returned to 
normal, B&W had 3.8% of the domestic 
market. The economy craze was over; 
Wings and Avalon were back in the 
minor leagues.*. The coupon gimmick 


*They still are, with advertising appro- 
priations of $.01 per thousand cigarets. 
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was on the shelf until premiums could 
be restocked (the coupon didn’t go 
back on Raleighs until February, 1949). 

A new, advertisable gimmick was 
clearly indicated. With one eye on the 
sensational climb of king-sized (85 mil- 
limeter) Pall Mall, Hartnett and his 
team invented “life-sized” (80 mm) 
Life cigarets, added wetproof paper as 
« supplementary gimmick, hired BBDO 
to pour $860,000 into a New York cam- 
paign. To avoid’ direct competition with 
American Tobacco’s king-sized marvel, 
Life was priced a penny a pack higher. 
But despite its adaptability to slogans 
(“Get more out of Life,” etc.) , the new 
brand turned out to be neither fish, 
fowl, nor good red Pall Malls. Life’s 
maroon package was near enough to 
Pall Malls in size and color to suggest 
comparison, too far away in price to 
make the comparison favorable. The 
metropolitan public ignored BBDO’s 
classy layouts (“too much white space 
—too English” analyzes one executive 
of British-owned B&W); they also ig- 
nored the wetproof paper and the in- 
between size. Today Life is barely 
breathing, with an ad expenditure of 
zero. But cigaret brands, as any retailer 
knows, are a long time dying. 


It costs to advertise 

Although Hartnett has, in Kools and 
Raleigh, the country’s No. 7 and No. 8 
brands, and although his total output 
almost matches Lorillard’s, his competi- 
tive position is anything but secure. The 
established brands, i.e., those with over- 
all national rather than big-city distribu- 
tion, are holding or bettering their sales 
with 15 to 17 cents worth of advertis- 
ing per thousand cigarets: Camels, 
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SPECIALTY BRANDS fluctuate wildly, are dominated by Brown & Williamson's 
Raleigh, Wings, Avalon & Kool. Herbert Tareyton, American Tobacco’s No. 3 
brand, is big factor. Late entries (not shown) are Lorillard’s Embassy and Rey- 
nolds’ Cavalier, both king-sized cigarets. 
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Luckies, Pall Malls. Liggett & Myers, 
whose Chesterfields have dropped from 
21% to 18% in four years, spent 21 cents 
in 1950 to catch up with themselves. 
Philip Morris, hellbent on catching up 
with Chesterfield, lays out around 23 
cents per M. Lorillard, whose Old 
Golds have been pushed to sixth place 
by Pall Malls, last year spent about 30 
cents a thousand. . 

Brown & Williamson needs a bigger 
advertising trowel to keep spreading 
with the industry, which has increased 
domestic salés 7% over the last three 
years. For the first half of ’51, Raleigh 
advertising amounts to 22 cents a thous- 
and, plus another 41 cents for pre- 
miums. Added to $3.50 per M for Fed- 
eral tax, $2.00 for tobacco, $.30 for 
labor, $.20 for sales expense and $.15 
for overhead, this gives Raleigh a cost 
total of $6.78 per thousand, just about 
the wholesale price to jobbers, who get 
10% and 2% discounts from manufac- 
turer’s list of $8.00. In other words, 
Raleigh’s 1951 estimated turnover of 
8 billion cigarets will turn in practic- 
ally no profit. 

Viceroy’s costly (60 cents a thous- 
and) promotion is partly offset by its 
higher price—$8.45 against the popular 
standard of $8.00. But its volume (last 
year’s was 1.2 billion, or about 1% of 
Camels’) isn’t stout enough to contrib- 
ute fatly to profits. 

Biggest factor in B&W’s 1950 profit 
of $4.5 million,:which represents a post- 
war peak ratio of 2.84% on $160 million 
sales, is Kools—nearest thing to a stand- 





CIGARET “MOUTHPIECES” have been mostly human, from Johnny (Call for 
Philip Morris) Roventini to Dorothy (Sweetheart of Lucky Strike) Collins. Bé-W’s 
Willie the Penguin is the first cartoon character to attain major recognition. 


ard brand in B&W’s precarious tobacco- 
cart. Now sold without the premium 
coupon, it has achieved a fairly general 
distribution, unlike spottier Raleigh and 
metropolitan Viceroy. Kools’ only soft 
spots are Boston and Duluth (86 and 
33 units per capita’ last year); unac- 
countable high spot is already-cool 
Alaska, with 105. By a shrewd, hard- 
headed use of ad media—mostly 20- 
second spots on radio and TV—B&W 
keeps the sales curve pointed up with 
a moderate 26 cents per thousand cig- 
arets. 

The “advertising department” behind 
Kool, Raleigh, Viceroy, Wings, Avalon 
and Life totals just four people: VP 
William S. Cutchins, Admanager John 
Burgard, and their secretaries. These 
tight-fisted budgeteers are typical of the 
tight management team which does the 
thinking for B&W’s 4,000-employee op- 
eration. The strategic echelon—all 20- 
year veterans of the cigaret machine 
age—includes Hartnett himself, Execu- 
tive VP Emery Lewis, Ad VP Cutchins, 
and Chief Counsel Harry Robertson. 
Two other vice-presidents, J. C. Good- 
son for sales and W. M. Edens for man- 
ufacturing, run departmental operations 
which might be called standard for the 
industry—by anyone but Hartnett. 


Crackerbarrel operation 

Hartnett describes their modus ope- 
randi as “crackerbarrel.” Ignoring the 
squawk box, an unlit Raleigh in his 
fingers, he wanders lanky and giraffe- 
like into his executives’ offices (“When 
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youre in someone else’s office you can 
leave when you want to”). Aside from 
occasional shirtsleeved meanderings 
through the Louisville and Petersburg, 
Va., factories, he addresses himself 
mainly to the problems of leaf inven- 
tories (currently valued at $73 million) 
and financing. 

Big help on the latter is hulking, 
ironbacked Emery Lewis, a_ cigar 
chomper with a silent passion for fig- 
ures. For ex-accountant Lewis, every 
suggested move is measured against a 
single question, framed on his office 
wall: “Will it sell cigarets?” Lawyer 
Robertson, an ardent New Dealer in 
custom-made clothes, keeps B&W ad- 
vertising FTC-able (the corporation has 
never been served with a cease-and- 
desist order) and puts in a plug where 
he can for an ad valorem cigaret tax to 
replace the present straight rate. Round- 
ing out the quadrumvirate is blond Bill 
Cutchins, shifted from sales five years 
ago to put more sell into B&W ads. 

Willie Cutchins’ main preoccupation 
at the moment is one Willie the Pen- 
guin, a cross between Joe Carioca and 
Mickey Mouse who appears on the 
Kool package. He also appears as a 
timetable holder on TWA ticket coun- 
ters, in the toy world as a vinyl balloon 
doll, and as a salt shaker in B&W’s pro- 
motion department. Until recently, a 
Willie the Penguin cartoon appeared in 
island positions on Colliers’ back pages, 
where he attracted readership of edi- 
torial intensity. Born as Pete Penguin, 
his moniker was changed to the more 
casual Willie when Cutchins, inspired 
by Burma Shave’s roadside rhymes, de- 
cided that a not-too-serious approach 
was the best way to sell mentholated 
cigarets. Kools changes its package 
jingle and the drawing of Willie 130 
times a year. 

Whimsical Willie seems to stack up 
fairly well against such living trade 
marks as Philip Morris’ Johnny Roven- 
tini and Luckies’ Dorothy Collins. He 
lends high recognition value and a 
needed light touch to Kool’s TV spots, 
all of which end in a morbid symptom 
repeated three times and answered each 
time with “Smoke Kools!” Although 
Cutchins steers clear of selling Kools 
as a medication, he implies as much by 
having Kools answer these questions: 
Head stopped up? Throat dry? Throat 
hot? Throat raw? Catching cold? Taste 
gone stale? Taste gone flat? Mouth 
fuzzy? Chain smoker? Morning cough? 
Morning mouth? Dry mouth? Tired of 
hots? 

Willie has been involved in an 18- 
month hassle with Philip Morris’ Spud 
Snowman, a cartoon-type rival who 
ends his spiel with “Spud Cigarets are 
cooler than cool.” At first Hartnett 
bridled at this punning innuendo, but 
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such is the unpredictability of the buy- 
ing public that the Spud Snowman’s 
claim only seems to spur the sales of 
Kools. Public unpredictability works 
both ways, however, as Hartnett found 
out when he wrapped Kools in a lam- 
inated “alumidor” pack that keeps them 
fresh 50% longer. Most buyers felt B&W 
was skimping to save cellophane. 

Willie, alumidor foil and all other 
gimmicks used by B&W must not only 
get an affirmative grunt from Emery 
(“Will it sell cigarets?”) Lewis; they 
must also be inexpensive. Some years 
ago, Tim Hartnett picked little-known 
Red Skelton for a radio program, paid 
him $2,000 a week, had to bow out 
when Skelton’s weekly fee swooshed 
past 14 grand. Although Hartnett would 
like the prestige of a full-fledged pro- 
gram to hawk his wares, the spots and 
side buildup of Willie seem to be doing 
just as well. Viceroy, which Hartnett 
regards as a possible comer, is peddled 
on the same principle. It gets a medi- 
cally slanted TV spot (“Filtered cigaret 
smoke is better for your health”) and a 
one-column ad opposite Time’s medical 
section, a spot Cutchins achieved only 
after a long holdout. 

Cutchins’ finicky insistence on perfect 
placement for his messages is dictated 
by the nature of cigaret distribution. 
Some jobbers and retailers, handlers of 
all brands, aren’t much better than auto- 
matic vending machines from the stand- 
point of a sales manager: they simply 
hand buyers the brands they ask for. 
The manufacturer’s problem is to make 
consumers ask for his brand. B&W’s 
sales force (450 men) spend a couple 
of days every week selling Kools or 
Raleighs in retail shops, usually on a 
six-for-the-price-of-five basis. In final 
analysis, though, it’s the self-sold cus- 
tomer—the one who responds to media 
ads—who is most likely to remain sold. 


Inside the crackerbarrel 


And one reason Hartnett’s compact 
team can concentrate on selling is the 
lopsided character of their operation. 
Management has few production prob- 
lems, for cigaret making is a clean, al- 
most automatic process. Stockholder 
relations are no problem at all—although 
BAT, the world’s largest tobacco com- 
pany, owns B&W lock, stock and bag 
jack, the subsidiary is American-oper- 
ated up to and including its “inside” 
board of directors. Press relations are 
confined to an occasional telephone in- 
terview between Hartnett or Cutchins 
and some advertising or tobacco trade- 
mag. Unlike Philip Morris, which en- 
gaged publicityman Ben Sonnenberg to 
glorify its hand-over-hand climb, B&W 
doesn’t even keep glossies of its top 
men on hand. 
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Labor-relationswise, B&W is some- 
thing of a paradox: practically no pro- 
gram, practically no trouble. LR Di- 
rector Alvin Prichard, a former assis- 
tant to chief counsel Robertson, won 
his present handle after years of han- 
dling union negotiations. With no house 
organ, no employee handbook or in- 
doctrination procedure, and a lower- 
than-average pay scale ($1.15 against 
the industry’s $1.22), he gets along well 
with his 3,000 manufacturing workers, 
all unionized. Elisha Lester, a drawling 
leaf redrier and currently president of 
Louisville Local 185, is unbelievably 
sympathetic to the company’s marginal 
competitive position. He is, in fact, will- 
ing to let group life and accident insur- 
ance come along in their own good 
time. For a semi-skilled, monotony-rid- 
den group, B&W’s manufacturing peo- 
ple are highly loyal: more than half are 


as a community relations gesture. 

In this area Hartnett himself steals 
the show. Aside from directorships in 
two banks—the local First National and 
the Red Cross Blood Bank—he is a 
prominent member of the Louisville 
labor-management committee (modeled 
after the group Mike DiSalle organized 
in Toledo). 


A handful for Hartnett 


Mainly, however, Hartnett’s hands 
are full of financial and selling worries. 
Like many another corporate head, he 
can count troubles among his costs and 
costs among his troubles. In six months 
glycerine, used as a binder for cigaret 
blends, has inflated from 24 to 58 cents. 
Menthol—a major item for Kools—has 
volatized from $3 to $12, boosting the 
cost of a year’s supply from $.3 to $1.2 
million; the increase in this single com- 





SPUD SNOWMAN (left) ends jingles with “Spud cigarets are cooler than cool!” 
Answered Willie last Washington’s Birthday: “Cherries, hatchets and the tree 
recall a well known rule—Don’t ever ever tell a lie. No smoke’s as Kool as Kool!” 


10-year veterans or better. Possible ex- 
planation: most are middle aged wo- 
men—the average age is 41.5—with no 
previous training except marriage. 
Communications go about as far 
down as the foremen, who have their 
own clubrooms at Louisville and Peters- 
burg. Every five or six weeks they con- 
vene for a Saturday luncheon and a 
short bull session with a company ex- 
ecutive. When the 60 Louisville fore- 
men first saw their leather-chaired room, 
they wondered whether it was really 
“theirs”; Hartnett set them at ease by 
dropping in to start a penny-ante game. 
Last fall, on the day of the opening 
World Series game, he telephoned from 
B&W’s redrying shed in Lexington, or- 
dered a TV set installed in time for the 
opening pitch. His recreational pro- 
gram for the rank and file—a baseball 
field near the Hill Street warehouses— 
struck out when it became impossible 
to find nine B&W employees who 
wanted to play ball. The playing field 
has been turned over to Louisville 
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ponent equals 20% of B&W’s 1950 
profit. Leaf tobacco—whose parity price 
continues to sprout while retail cigaret 
prices are frozen—exerts the biggest 
squeeze. To replace this year’s usings 
from his two-year inventory, Hartnett 
will have to shell out an extra $4 mil- 
lion, or 20¢ per thousand cigarets— 
enough to cover an ordinary advertis- 
ing program. On the financial side, his 
one ace in the hole is the fact that he 
has squeaked through so far without 
borrowing against leaf inventory.* On 
the selling side, versatility is his kicker. 
Unless war breaks up cigaret distribu- 
tion again, forthright Tim Hartnett— 
who warns everyone in the office before 
he “sneaks away” for an afternoon of 
horseback riding—is ready to gallop in 
any direction that seems promising. 
With filter-tipped Viceroy, he has an en- 
try in the effete, health-conscious trade. 

*His five bigger competitors customarily 
carry bank debts against inventory rang- 
ing from $10 million to $72 million. 
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If Kools and Raleigh bring in enough 
working cash, half-dead Life may be 
revived, repackaged, and remodeled as 
a king-sized fag (breaking the rule 
against big-brand bucking). Should 
Washington revise cigaret taxes from 
the straight $3.50 per M to an ad 
valorem duty, the economy market 
might open wider for Wings kings and 
Avalon standards. At present these sell 
at 3¢ a pack under popular prices; 
under an ad valorem statute the saving 
might be stretched to a nickel. 
Whatever happens, Kool customer 
Hartnett will have a choice of six going 
brands to hurl into the market’s teeth. 
He will also have a choice of sales 
gimmicks dreamed up by his six vice- 
presidents. All he has to decide is 
whether they will sell cigarets. 


ARM’S LENGTH VISION 


FIFTEEN years ago, Ohio’s Univis Lens 
Co. departed from conventional aging- 
vision aids by heralding a lens with 
three elements. Since then, 500,000 
spec-wearing oldsters have peered 
through “continuous vision” (tri-focal) 
lenses, bettering the two-pairs-in-one 
advantages of Ben Franklin’s bi-focals. 
And the long period of getting used to 
multiple lenses is gone, says President 
M. H. Stanley, because jumps from one 
correction to another are more gradual 
with 3-step cv’s. Ordinary glasses cor- 
rect vision for near or far distances; bi- 
focals do both. But until cv’s, only an 
additional pair of specs could improve 
sight in the arm’s length zone—where 
most seeing work is done. Once fitted, 
according to Univis, tri-focal lenses of- 
fer uninterrupted top-sight efficiency, 
no jumps, no blurs, no blind spots. 
With other company brass, Univis’ 
president takes over a large part of sell- 
ing professional men on the new lens. 
No ordinary huckster, Stanley, sure of 
his product, backs his claims with cash. 
To overcome eye-specialist resistance to 
novelty, Univis arranged the first “In- 
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UNIVIS’ MARKET HISTORY: Shaded 
area shows price range of combined op- 
tical common stocks of American Opti- 
cal, Bausch & Lomb, and Shuron. Solid 
line shows yearly mid-points of Univis 
(closely held before 1945). 


sured Satisfaction” guarantee in lens- 
making history. Harder-to-make cv’s— 
sold by prescription only—cost about a 
third more than bi-focals. But the com- 
pany’s money back offer (covered by 
insurance) tends to overcome optome- 
trist reluctance. Such merchandising 
gimmicks have put Stanley's Midwest 
outfit in third place behind American 
Optical Co. and Bausch & Lomb, netted 
him 70% of the multiple lens business. 

Univis started in 1927 when Stanley’s 
optician father traded stock for Ameri- 
can distributing rights to a superior bi- 
focal lens from Britain’s United King- 
dom Optical Co. He merged his Stanley 
Optical Co. of Dayton and Miami Opti- 
cal Co. to form Univis (for universal 
vision ), a nationwide sales organization. 
Boom sales led to domestic manufacture 
of the lens in 1934. Two years later, 
Univis’ British parent developed tri- 
focals, giving the company leadership 
in multiple lenses. When M. H. Stanley 
took over from his father in 1945, he 
inherited the problem of consolidating 
this advantage. A 1948 strike gave him 
a new slant on labor-management rela- 
tions: to forestall future troubles, an 
employee stock purchase plan is under 
way. Very soon, hopes Stanley, his 642 





UNIVIS’ STANLEY: 
Far-sighted improvements on far-sighted Ben Franklin 
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lens employees will all be capitalists, 
Univis’ $3% million assets make it an 


infant alongside nearest competitor | 


Bausch & Lomb ($40.4 million), and 
giant American Optical ($57.2 mil- 
lion). But it’s a healthy infant. While 
AO earned 4.21% of net sales in 1950 
and 3.94% in 1949, B&L struggled to 
clear less than 1% last year, scarcely 
broke even the year before. Little Uni- 
vis came up with top profit ratios: 6.4% 
and 6.5% for the last two years. For 
ten years the company has earned and 
paid dividends and boasts a current as- 
sets to liabilities ratio of 5.8 to one, 
about the same as B&L’s, whose latest 
dividends were mailed in 1948. Bausch 
& Lomb’s President Joseph F. Taylor, 
knee-deep in improvement plans, 
deems it “more important to build for 
the permanent future than to consider 
a dividend payment on the common 
stock at this time.” 

Like all optical goods makers, Univis 
Research VP Stanley A. Emerson 
stresses new product importance. 
(American Optical and Bausch & Lomb 
also support university projects.) But 
Stanley—recently burned with a plastic 
lens deal that failed—happily clings to 
spectacle and industrial lenses, avoid- 
ing the competitive pitfalls of the inter- 
national optical instrument fields. B&L’s 
Board Chairman M. Herbert Eisenhart 
credits “critical dollar shortages” abroad 
and the “emergence of products manu- 
factured in occupied Germany and Ja- 
pan” with substantial blame for pushing 
his company within $3,000 of red ink 
in 1949. 

With or without large defense orders 
—and accompanying controls and short- 
ages—Stanley expects his company to 
“continue its progress.” To boost the 
trend, Univis will open a Puerto Rico 
subsidiary in October, with all the tax- 
free benefits of the island (FORBES, 
March 15, 1951). Added production 
will bring Stanley closer to putting tr- 
focals on the noses of the 26 million 
forty-plus Americans he thinks would 
benefit from them. 


GOLD CRACKPOTS 


Many A PRODUCTION bigwig, including 
GM’s “Boss” Kettering and Vannevar 
(Modern Arms and Free Men) Bush, 
have worried out loud over the fate of 
independent inventors in the age of big- 
scale, corporation research. Last month 
Sinclair Oil president Percy Spencer de- 
cided to do something besides worry. 
His deed: throwing open Sinclair's re- 
search laboratories to test new ideas it 
the petroleum field. 

Rube Goldbergs who submit theories 
to Sinclair will be told, first, to get them 
patented. Most promising ideas wi 
then be turned over to the Laboratories, 
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a separately incorporated cluster of red- 
brick buildings on a green “campus” in 
Harvey, an otherwise drab Chicago 
suburb. (The labs cost $6 million a year 
to operate, a full eighth of Sinclair’s 
1950 expenditures for oil and gas pro- 
duction.) In return for their use, Sin- 
clair gets first crack at commercial use 
of developed ideas, royalty-free; the in- 
ventor is then free to “make any kind 
of arrangements he wishes outside of 
his agreement with Sinclair.” 

After showing the press around the 
Harvey labs, Percy Spencer flew back 
to New York to expound the Sinclair 
Plan in New York. To a hand-picked 
selection of dignitaries—including Card- 
inal Spellman, Met Life chairman Le- 
roy Lincoln, Chase National chairman 
Winthrop Aldrich, and MIT president 
J. R. Killian—Spencer hoped out loud 
that other large corporations would go 
and do likewise. 

“We can’t isolate the crackpot,” sum- 
marized he: “Crackpots have a way of 
turning into gold pots.” 

Underscoring Spencer’s point was 
Senator J. C. O’Mahoney (Dem.- 
Wyo.), longtime friend and fellow- 
Westerner, who was a Democratic city 
editor in Cheyenne when Spencer was 
a Republican Chamber of Commerce 
secretary. Sounding more like a Repub- 
lican than a bred-in-the-bone Democrat, 
ex-city editor O’Mahoney described the 
era’s basic problem as “the relationship 
between authority and the individual.” 
Turning to ex-C-of-C secretary Spencer, 
he fulminated: “A proletariat is formed 
when people are politically free, and 
economically not free.” 

Republican Percy Spencer, who had 
a bad case of laryngitis, grinned and 
nodded agreement. 





SINCLAIR’S SPENCER: 
he did something 
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HARMONICA MAN . 


WHEN husky, 17-year-old Finn Haakon 
Magnus walked down the gangplank 
onto a New York pier in 1925, he had 
little English at his command, exactly 
$11.26 in his pocket and only one idea 
in his head: America was the Land of 
Opportunity. But it took 18 years of 
Norwegian stubbornness, and a_har- 
monica he couldn’t buy, to make good 
the immigrant-boy’s dream of parlaying 
an idea and a shoestring investment 
into a multi-million-dollar business. 

The idea finally came during War II 
when Magnus, by then general manager 
of the Button Corporation of America, 
walked into a stationery store in Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, and asked a clerk for 
an harmonica. There weren't any. Har- 
monicas had come from Germany and 
Japan, where cheap labor involving 190 
hand operations on 80-odd parts turned 
out harmonicas for fifty cents apiece in- 
cluding tariffs. America, where com- 
parable costs ran to $1.50, had never 
been able to compete. 

That gave Magnus his big idea: if 
the difficult, hand-fabricated reed plates 
could be stamped from plastic in one 
operation, domestic costs would under- 
cut the price of imports. But was there 
a steady peacetime demand? A query 
to the U. S. Chamber of Commerce as- 
sured him that there was: the U.S. had 
imported 19 million harmonicas in 1939 
and during depression years imports 
had averaged between 13 and 14 mil- 
lion instruments annually. 

Could he achieve the close tolerances 
(.0001 of an inch) necessary if the 
reeds were to emerge from the molding 
machine all in tune? Plastics men were 
skeptical: that was drawing the line a 
bit too fine for practical production in 
plastics. But Magnus set up a workshop 
in his cellar and went to work. It took 
him 3% years and all he could borrow 
to evolve the needed four-cavity die. 

Flat broke, he was still convinced he 
had something to take to market. But 
how to finance and merchandise it? For 
advice he went to Forses’ editors, on 
whose recommendation he placed an 
announcement in a trade magazine stat- 
ing that he would soon start manufac- 
turing and inviting orders. The response 
was immediate: almost overnight, Mag- 
nus had in hand over $250,000 worth 
of advances from eager toy jobbers 
against future deliveries. He accepted 
two, totalling $35,000, in exchange for 
first priority on shipments, started pro- 
duction in a rented basement. 

In five years Magnus’ harmonica 
company has climbed upstairs to $10 
million sales, has produced over 25 mil- 
lion plastic harmonicas, and added 34 
other plastic musical toys to its line. 
Among these: a reed flute, the “key- 
monica,” concertinas, accordions, a 
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MAGNUS AND PRODUCT: 
he hit a new production note 


plastic electric organ, and toy bagpipes. 
Every one Magnus personally designed 
in a little model shop in back of his 
home, and every one was tried out on 
neighborhood children before it went 
into production. 

Harmonicas still account for the ma- 
jor part of the company’s sales—about 
50%. Magnus thinks they always will. 
The other plastic instruments, however, 
assume a growing importance. Last 
year, for example, Magnus sold more 
than $400,000 worth of the portable 
electric organs, expects to sell half a 
million bagpipes in 1951. He is still 
holding back 30-odd other toy ideas as 
a backlog of new products for future 
years, and his tinkering has resulted in 
ideas for about 20 improvements on 
household gadgets which he intends to 
market through a subsidiary company 
at some future date. 

Magnus’ great love is American mass 
production methods—he calls them “the 
source of the greatest opportunities in 
the world.” Most of the machines in 
the Magnus factory have been specially 
designed to put them to work. For ac- 
cordion and concertina production, he 
designed the first bellows crimping ma- 
chine of its kind. Another machine 
automatically assembles the standard 
ten-hole harmonica’s nine parts, turning 
out 6,000 finished harmonicas an hour. 
This machinery enabled him to fill an 
order from General Mills for half a mil- 
lion miniature harmonicas, to be used 
as premiums, in less than three weeks. 

Magnus is a big, blond, 43-year-old 
man with an air of bewildered surprise 
that anyone lucky enough to be born 
in America should want to exchange 
free enterprise opportunities for socialist 
security. 

Is it still possible to parlay a shoe- 
string into a multi-million dollar busi- 
ness? Finn Magnus knows it is: “In 
America, everything you see is an op- 
portunity for someone.to make it bet- 
ter.” He likes to remember that Ben- 
jamin Franklin invented the first har- 
monica 189 years ago right here in 
America; -he thinks Ben would have 
liked his improvement. 

































UNITED’S STATE 


In 1950, smiling Bill Patterson rang up 
his 16th presidential year with 25-year- 
old United Air Lines in real silver— 
record earnings, less debt, cash divi- 
dends all around. But neither smiles 
nor bullish bellows completely melt in- 
vestors’ icy resistance to airline stocks, 
including United’s. Ex-Banker Bill still 
gets his new capital from banks and 
insurance companies. 

In Wall Street, hopes for airline se- 
curities are flying higher than UAL’s 
newest DC-6B. Even before Korea, 
trend-reading market pundits roared the 
values of UAL and other lines into buy- 
ers deaf, bearish ears. Retained images 
of post-war overexpansion and resulting 
lean years blinded customers to the air- 
men’s spreading wings. 

Soundest salesline shouted in the 
Street is United’s peculiar relationship 
between total revenues and earnings. 
Overhead remains high whether flights 
are empty or full. Nothing is earned 
until UAL’s high break-even point is 
reached. But from that point on, added 
revenue is gravy. Hence, modest gross 
increases over the break-even point 
mean considerably higher earnings. 
Blessed with this leverage, Patterson 
beams. His 1950 income climbed a 
mere 13% (1949, $91.5 million; 1950, 
$104.0 million). But earnings zoomed 
from $2.2 million to 1950’s $6.4—88¢ 
to $2.90 a share—a stratospheric 200% 
gain. Industry-wide earnings bounced 
140% on a 12% gross increase. This year, 
as United flew into its first peacetime 
winter profits (first quarter guesses: 
$1,300,000) , conservatives envisioned a 
$3.50 to $4.00 a share year. 

But leverage—like Justice’s sword—is 
two-edged and Johnny Q. Investor 
waits to be shown. He remembers 1946 
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. with coaxing, a deficit 
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UNITED’S MARKET HISTORY : Shaded 
area shows price range of combined air- 
line common stocks of TWA, Pan 
American, Eastern and American. Solid 
line shows United's yearly mid-points. 


bulls buying United at 120 times earn- 
ings just before black-edged 1947-8. 
when falling incomes erased profits. 
More than one happy year for Bill Pat- 
terson may be needed to repair frayed 
confidence, pry out any more than spec- 
ulative capital—even for an apparent 
bargain. 

United began its 25-year life history 
when Leon D. Cuddeback coaxed an 
old Swallow biplane over the rockies 
from Pasco, Washington, to Elko, Ne- 
vada, in 1926. That year passengers 
paid $1,000 for cool, cramped sky rides, 
while Uncle Sam footed a mail bill of 
$230,000—the first of many. Loss to- 
talled $178,000. 

Little, Hawaiian-born W. A. Patter- 
son took to the air in 1929 after 15 
years in a bank. As assistant to Boeing’s 
president he helped weld Varney, Na- 
tional Air Transport, Pacific Air Trans- 
port into UAL in 1931, made president 
in 1934. To lure passengers aloft Pat- 
terson has tried everything—appeals to 
sex, food, esthetics, snobbery. He hired 
stewardesses in 1930, continental chefs 


in 1936. This year he won the Fash- 
ion Academy's gold medal for “best 
dressed” planes in America. Forgetting 
its name for plush accommodations, 
United recently began high-lighting de- 
pendability, safety. Latest efforts en- 
ticed 2% million people to fly United 
last year, netted 20% of the nation’s 
business, bettered only by American 
and Eastern. 

Cherub-faced Patterson outworks any 
of his underlings, whipping his sprawl- 
ing transport giant into a manageable 
unit. In 1948 he slashed 500 from his 
payroll by concentrating operations in 
Denver, where he overlooks 13,000 
miles of transcontinental, West Coast 
and Hawaiian routes, controls every 
move of planes and personnel via 30,- 
000 miles of phone and teletype wire. 
Maintenance is also centralized in 
United’s nearly-complete, ultra-new San 
Francisco base, where 20 planes get 
full overhauls each month. 

Patterson’s efficiency extends to army- 
like 8:30 a.m. briefings to get em- 
ployees into the picture. Every day, key 
men and women file into a Denver 
meeting room to hash over the previous 
day’s operations, hear about errors, plan 
to eliminate routine rough spots. Close 
contact with most workers is made via 
Patterson’s answers in his letters-to-the- 
president column in UAL’s middling- 
good house organ. 

With 45% of all expenses going for 
constantly increasing wages, employee 
morale is big business. To date, a canny 
eye for worker unrest has avoided costly 
disputes by means of industry-accepted 
wage patterns, insurance and pension 
plans, has held nearly half of the em- 
ployees for five years or more. United 
was first major line to initiate a pension 
plan, boasts that 94% of management 
came up the hard way. 

Mania for detail induced Patterson to 
assign VP D. F. Magerrell to head a 
department aimed to develop, maintain 
and monitor best passenger service at 
lowest cost. The move produced fewer 
complaints, more praise, helps hold 
United in number four spot among 
U.S. passenger carriers. Grossing $83.4 
million on passenger revenue, UAL 
falls in behind Pennsylvania Railroad 
($142.8), New York Central ($116.5), 
and American Airlines ($100.7). 

To United’s 1950 passenger revenues 
were added $8 million from express and 
freight (up 80% from 1949), $3.5 mil- 
lion from Pacific Airlift contracts, and 
$7.8 million mail pay. During the year, 
energetic Bill Patterson’s professed de- 
termination to survive independently of 
Federal subsidy pared a neat 10% from 
ton-mile operating expenses. But tax- 
payers still kept him out of the red, 
despite his recent statement: “United 
and other major trunk carriers do not 
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UNITED DC-6: 
the EPT ceiling is plenty high 


receive mail pay subsidy.” Without mil- 
itary and mail pay, UAL’s balance sheet 
would have registered $11.4 million less 
—enough to erase his dimpled smile. 

Contrary to Patterson’s insistence that 
mail pay is a “service rate,” as the CAB 
calls it, the U. S. Post Office still pays 
more for air cargo space than any other 
shipper. At 60¢ a ton-mile, United and 
other major lines receive nearly twice 
as much for carrying mail as for ex- 
press (34¢), more than three times as 
much as for freight (19¢). Present 
trends may bring Patterson into profits 
without Federal pay, but it hasn’t hap- 
pened yet. 

Following fashion, U.S. tax collectors 
recently handed another golden plum 
to airlines in excess profits tax relief. 
Unfavored industries are allowed EPT 
credit equal to 85% of average earnings 
in the best three out of four years, 
1946-1949. But airlines—except for 
profitwise Eddie Rickenbacker’s East- 
emn—are expected to pay little or noth- 
ing under a special formula granting air 
carriers credit equal to normal taxes, 
surtaxes, and 7% of invested capital. If 
this formula fails to clear them of EPT 
taint, lines are allowed to deduct mail 
pay from taxable income. 

This makes a wide umbrella indeed. 
From 1946 through 1949, United’s av- 
erage income was a deficit. In 1950, the 
line did not earn 7% of invested capital, 
and if mail pay were deducted from to- 
tal profits, Patterson would have re- 
ported a $1 million deficit for the year. 

But if investors hesitate to rush air- 
line attractions, travelers feel no reluc- 
tance, justify Patterson’s hope that defi- 
cits are ancient history. A few months 
prior to Korea, passengers appeared as 
quickly as they disappeared during 
1947 and 1948. Lion’s share of in- 
creased travel since mid-1950 fell to air- 
lines. Declining revenues after the war 
boom followed a series of disastrous 
crashes which literally scared travelers 
out of the air. In recent months, air 
travel not only appears safer, but is 
safer. There have been few dramatic 
crashes, Current fatality rate is 1.2 per 
100 million passenger miles, making air 
riders twice as safe as car riders. To- 
day’s chances of dying in an air crash 
between Washington and Los Angeles, 

or example, are less than 1 in 30,000. 
But many businessmen rejected air trav- 
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el for fear of not getting to appoint- 
ments on schedule. -All lines were no- 
toriously uncertain. Flights, once sure to 
be cancelled because of weather or traf- 
fic congestion, are flying today. In 1950, 
United flew 98.04% of all scheduled 
flights, but, as one spokesman points 
out, “weather was damned good.” Dur- 
ing the last six months of 1950, the 
nation’s lines flew 99% of scheduled 
flights. 

Along with increased dependability 
and safety, United claims air travel is 
cheaper than first-class train travel. On 
long hauls this is probably true, if con- 
sideration is given to meals, tips and 
time. The cost factor, at any rate, has 
not prevented United from enjoying its 
best first quarter in history in 1951, or 
from finding stiffening competition 
from rival airlines. 

Most distasteful competition comes 
from air coach operations. Western, 
Capital, American, TWA, and Northwest 
all parallel United routes at some point, 
all run air coaches. To meet the chal- 
lenge (coach fares are just over half 
standard fares) United in mid-1950 be- 
gan aircoaching between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. Ex-banker Patterson 
condones air coach services only for 
small-scale operations with high load 
factors, operating over a high density 
route with low service standards, with 
fares of at least 4¢ a mile. 

Company studies claim second class 
travel attracted by cheap flight is more 
fluctuating than first class. Fear is that 
neglect of regular service flights will 
lose a line’s best customers to first class 
surface travel, eventually lower industry 
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standards of service and revenue. Pend- 
ing before the CAB is an application 
from four non-scheduled carriers for a 
4¢-a-mile transcontinental air coach 
service, and National’s bid for daylight 
New York to Miami coach service. If 
the board favors these applications, an 
industry-wide fare reduction may be 
in order. 

Actually, as passenger revenues rise, 
few observers expect fares will drop. 
To chop prices to 4¢ a mile when there 
are plenty of takers at 6¢ would be bad 
business. With travelers crowding air 
terminals, likelihood is the air coach is- 
sue will lose much of its force—espe- 
cially if military demands increase. 

If military needs hold off while 
United completes present fleet expan- 
sion, Patterson will have added 50 lat- 
est-type planes by 1952. The airman 
recently ordered 30 twin-engined Con- 
vairs, and first of 20 Boeing DC-6Bs 
are already flying UAL. The four-en- 
gined DC-6B is longer, faster, bigger 
than 24 proven DC-6s already in the 
air. Although less than half of United’s 
5 million authorized common shares are 
outstanding, Banker Patterson elected 
to borrow money for new equipment. 
His move was probably determined on 
the state of the market and on success- 
ful experience; $10,000,000 worth of 
34% debentures were taken by Metro- 
politan and Mutual Life Insurance 
companies. Remaining $16,000,000 is 
covered by standby credit from a group 
of banks headed by National City. Pat- 
terson contemplates no difficulty in 
meeting these new obligations. Capital 
structure of UAL was saddled in 1950 
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ORANGES? No, these are U'S’S Grinding Balls, widely used by 
industry to powder almost to talcum fineness such tough sub- 
stances as cement, clay, silica sand and iron ore. Made to 
exacting specifications of hardness and toughness, these steel 
“oranges” provide further proof that only steel can do so 
many jobs so well. 


7 YEARS IN THE ANTARCTIC. Exposure to years of sub-zero tem- 
peratures had little effect upon the operation of two dieselec- 
tric plants made by Witte Engine Works, now part of U.S. 
Steel. Originally taken to Palmer Land by the Byrd Expedi- 
tion, they provided the camp with power 24 hours a day. 
Seven years later, the Ronne Expedition to the Antarctic got 
electric light and power from the same two units. . . after they 
had remained seven years in the “‘icebox!”’ 
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28,000-POUND BOMB LOAD. The new B-50 is 
now equipped with two huge auxiliary fuel tanks 
that extend the plane’s range considerably. The 
building of aircraft like this requires large quan- 
tities of steel . . . and because United States Steel 
is large, and has steadily increased its capacity 
for turning out steel, it can supply vital steel for 
such mobilization “‘musts”’ as this, as well as for 
many essential peacetime products of steel. 


ABOUT STEEL 


Today, United States Steel and the more than two i —_ 
hundred other American steel companies can make 
11 million more tons of steel annually than in 1944 


—which was the peak steel-producing year of World 
War Il. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW - a 
> 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY ¢* AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


* COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY « CONSOLIDATED WESTERN 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY ¢ UNION SUPPLY COMPANY « 


UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY 
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can do so many jobs so well... 
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MAN'S BEST FRIEND has found luxurious quarters in 
kennels of U-S°‘S Stainless Steel at The University 
of Georgia’s School of Veterinary Medicine. Ideal 
for so many peacetime purposes because of its good 
looks, corrosion-resistance, and strength, stainless 
steel will play an important role in America’s huge 
mobilization program, too. 


DOME OF STEEL. This pattern against ites sky is formed by sturdy she of 
steel in the roof structure for a column-free building in Texas. Fabricated 
and erected by United States Steel, the domed unit rests on ball and 
socket bases. United States Steel supplies steel for everything from 
churches to chicken houses, skyscrapers to steam plants, bridges to boats. 


...and this label is your guide to quality steel 


UNITED STATES STEELY 
Helping  Puild a Better . p, aes 


ST 
a CORPORATION © GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY + GUNNISON HOMES, INC. * NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY ¢ OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
D STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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with only 33% debt, compared with 36% 
for American and 74% for Capital. In- 
terest on UAL’s debt was earned nine 
times and preferred dividends fifteen 
times. 

First glance sees Patterson’s new 
planes as a showy, keeping-up-with- 
the-Joneses gesture, but sound economy 
dictates newer, bigger ships. In a ten- 
hour day, a twin-engined DC 3 pro- 
duces 2,100 ton-miles per man and av- 
erages only 4.7 ton-miles per gallon. 
Under the same conditions, ore addi- 
tional man and a DC-6 turn out 11,875 
ton-miles per man and deliver 15.2 
ton miles per gallon. In time, a DC-6B 
chops 35 minutes from coast-to-coast 
flights. When turbo-props become feas- 
ible, lines face another costly switch 
like that which staggered resources in 
1946. But Patterson is ready. Design of 
his new Convairs provides for easy in- 
stallation of the new engines, a feature 
allowing new plane performance five 
years hence when original cost will be 
nearly depreciated. 

Ordinarily-cautious Bill Patterson 
predicted a $100 million revenue year 
way back in 1945, but didn’t reach that 
round figure until 1950. Many uncon- 
trollable factors dissuade prophecy to- 
day. If war comes, UAL’s share in 
the Pacific Airlift (six planes and 27 
crews), will have been a small taste. 
Total war, for which the Commerce De- 
partment already has power to allocate 
planes, routes and manpower, might 
eclipse competitive airline operations. 
But after 25 years Airman Patterson can 
safely predict that, like the horseless 
carriage, United is here to stay. 


STEEL SCRAP 


THE HOTTEST subject in steel circles is 
the scrap shortage. The steel industry, 
scrap dealers, and Washington are in 
complete agreement on only one point: 
the need for more. Mention of more 
government allocations sends scrap 
dealers into choleric spasms, while in- 
dustry trembles at the thought of a 
free market. NPA, trying to please 
everyone, is pleasing practically no one. 

The shortage scare began when the 
Office of Defense Mobilization an- 
nounced that it wanted a 117% million 
ton steel capacity by mid-1953. No one 
worried about scrap during 1950's rec- 
ord production of 96,700,000 tons of 
steel ingots. To fill the bill last year 
(about one-half ton of scrap to one ton 
of steel), industry scraped up 25 mil- 
lion tons around its plants, purchased 
29 million from scrap iron dealers and 
other sources. To reach the 117% mil- 
lion mark, steel mills must find about 
four million additional tons on home 
grounds, buy at least 6 million more 
from the outside. To hit 112 million 


tons by mid-1952, mills must dig up 
6% million extra tons of scrap. 

Will they? Robert W. Wolcott, Chair- 
man of Lukens Steel and head of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute’s 
scrap committee, thinks so—but only if 
government and industry are prodded 
into frantically searching for scrap in 
every nook and cranny here and 
abroad. Less excited is Edwin C. Bar- 
ringer, Executive Vice-President of the 
Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel. Dealer 
mouthpiece Barringer sees little sense 
in sending reclaiming crews to the Pa- 
cific Islands for the 500,000 tons of 
scrap reported to lie under southern 
waters. (This would be less than four 
days’ supply at last year’s daily rate of 
149,000 tons.) 

Big argument against costly govern- 
ment subsidizing of scrap expeditions is 
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on an all-out salvaging of sunken ships, 


the trickle of scrap iron will probably | 


not justify the high subsidizing cost. 

War demands left inventories lower 
than comfortable (45 to 60 days), but 
certainly not critical. Last year’s ‘96.7 
million tonnage, largest yet, was easily 
filled from domestic scrap sources. Only 
five days’ supply was imported: 730,- 
000 tons. 

During 1950's final quarter, scrap in- 
ventories dropped 450,000 tons, have 
been losing ground at a greater rate 
ever since. Today, many steelmakers 
are down to 15 days or less. Reasons 
for dwindling stocks: (1) increased 
production and new mills; (2) bad 
weather and snow-buried scrap;’ (3) 
shortage of railroad cars; (4) rail 
strikes; (5) industry's apparent do- 
nothing attitude about dwindling 
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SCRAP FOR LUKENS: out of the junkyard and into the open hearth 


record of U.S. overseas salvaging dur- 
ing last war. Under supervision of Ben- 
jamin Schwartz, Chief of the Board of 
Economic Warfare, scrap dealers ex- 
plored 30 countries during the 1942-45 
period, brought home only a million 
plus tons. This scrap from the banana 
plantations of Central America, the oil 
fields of Venezuela, the munitions proc- 
essors of Canada, the mines of Colum- 
bia, the battlefields of North Africa and 
the Southern Pacific helped, but was 
not a major factor in boosting steel pro- 
duction in the record war year of 1944 
(89,641,600 tons). 

High cost of overseas salvaging dur- 
ing the war boosted the dealer price to 
$30 per ton, the government paying the 
$10 difference over the $20 ceiling. At 
today’s ceiling of $44, island salvaged 
scrap would probably be well over $60. 
If the government gives the green light 
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stocks. On January 4, the government 
took charge: NPA Order M-20 opened 
another era of allocations. On February 
7, OPS slapped a ceiling on scrap: $44 
for No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap, 
best for open hearth, plus freight from 
Pittsburgh. Though mills are still cry- 
ing “shortages,” production is steadily 
mounting. Present capacity: 104,229,- 
650 tons. 

Republic Steel reports the shortage is 
“very tight.” Bethlehem Steel cautiously 
murmurs: “Inventory is way below last 
year.” At least a half dozen Pittsburgh 
and Ohio mills are crying about a loss 
in production. Ed Barringer, long fa- 
miliar with the “wolf” cries of steelmen, 
replies to the moans: “They're produc- 
ing, aren’t they? Well, then they have 
scrap!” For years, realist Barringer has 
heard the mills talk about shut-down 
furnaces, yet production has climbed. 
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BARRINGER: 
crisis or wolf cry? 


WOLCOTT: 


He thinks this is only another case of 
“wolf crying,” isn’t too worried by some 
mills’ 15 days of workable inventory. 
“Allocations are being handled intelli- 
gently,” says Barringer, who believes 
that no steel mill will have to curtail 
production this year. He maintains that 
one-third to one-half of all scrap is be- 
ing allocated. This includes all railroad 
and automobile scrap and up to one- 
half of the dealer scrap. 

Scrap dealers aren’t griping exces- 
sively about allocations from their own 
yards, though they would prefer a free 
market which allows them to ship to 
their own customers. What really 
rankles the dealers: (1) direct alloca- 
tions of uncut scrap from government 
depots to mills; (2) direct allocations 
from scrap-producing industries (auto 
and railroad) to mills. 

Unable to secure the best grades of 
scrap, dealers are upgrading in order 
to get their scrap to the furnaces. The 
mills could stop this, Barringer says, 
but they’re too hungry these days to 
care. In defense of its allocations of 
unprepared steel, the government points 
out that the allocation price is $8 under 
the base figure, giving the mill a margin 
to process the scrap if it has the equip- 
ment. Many of the mills consider the 
$8-per-ton spread between prepared 
and unprepared scrap a minor bonanza 
—-much of this “unprepared” material 
actually requires no cutting at all. 

Dealer gripe No. 2 is pooh-poohed by 
steelmen. Lukens’ Wolcott retorts: “Not 
more than 5% of industry’s scrap goes 
direct from industry to mill.” This 
doesn’t pacify Schiavone-Bonomo Corp., 
which runs six huge scrap yards in 
the New York area. Schiavone-Bono- 
mo’s counter-retor_: “Formerly, industry 
Promised to buy steel if steel mills 
would buy industry’s scrap. Today, 
with the heavy steel demand, it’s the 
other way around. Either way the deal- 
er is left out.” S-B is not too unhappy 
about the declining imports from scrap 
sellers overseas. It knows how it feels 
to be bypassed by ocean-borne scrap 
going direct to the mill. 

NPA is currently conducting 15 dif- 
ferent scrap scavenging programs. 
These include: an estimated 500 Ibs. of 
scrap from each of the nation’s six mil- 
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LABOR RELATIONS 





by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


How many hours? 


THE FORTY-HOUR week has become 
the accepted norm. But in wartime 
or during a crisis like the present, 
when workers are called upon to put 
in more time and more elbow grease, 
it is possible to test the productive 
capacities of the human machine. 

The issue is particularly apropos 
now, what with our economy run- 
ning with an open throttle and high- 
balling down the production track 
at the fastest clip ever. 
More companies are | 
scheduling overtime—nine, 
ten, or even eleven hours 
a day are not uncommon 
in industry. Saturday work 
—among the missing in 
real peacetime—is coming 
back in force as industry 
strives to catch up on the 
billions in unfilled military 
and civilian orders. 

Does it pay to put in a six-day 
week? Is it wise to ask your factory 
help to stay an extra hour or two or 
three a day? What’s the answer? 

Until a few years ago there was 
no answer—only educated guesses. 
During the last war, the Department 
of Labor engaged a task force of ex- 
perts under the generalship of Dr. 
Max Kossoris, to find out what effect 
longer hours had on productive effi- 
ciency. In 1947 the results were 
finally tabulated—too late for exten- 
sive use by industry. The war was 
over and the workweek had returned 
to its traditional forty-hour pattern. 

The Kossoris study is now emerg- 
ing from the dust bins and personnel 
and production people are finding it 
the answer to a planner’s prayer. 
Highlights: 

1. The eight-hour day, forty-hour 
week, is best from an operating 
standpoint from three angles—absen- 
teeism, safety and efficiency. 

2. The 48-hour week is okay al- 
though there is a slight drop in effi- 
ciency. For instance, if you raise the 
workweek 20%—from 40 to 48, you 
can expect an 18-19% increase in 
production—on the average. 

3. If you increase the workday to 
nine or ten hours a day but maintain 
a five-day week, you get a good in- 
crease in efficiency and no appre- 
ciable change in absenteeism or ac- 
cidents. 





4. But hearken to this: If you add 
a sixth day of work, even with an 
eight-hour day, efficiency will de- 
crease rapidly. Efficiency might suf- 
fer as much as 6% or 7%. Absentee- 
ism will rise appreciably. Interesting 
angle: Inefficiency will become ap- 
parent not only on the sixth day of 
work—but employees will stretch the 
lower productive capacities over the 
whole workweek. In short, their 
pace will slow down—not 
for only one day but for 
six. 

5. If you go to nine or 
ten hours a day plus a six- 
day week, efficiency takes 
a real nose-dive. For every 
three hours of actual] time 
you will get only two 
hours of work. Accidents 
will rise and absenteeism 
will begin to cut into output 
seriously. 

6. A seven-day week, eight hours 
per day, is murder. Indeed, absentee- 
ism will so increase that the value 
of the extra time will be lost en- 
tirely. Accidents will triple. 

These figures are for male workers 
primarily. When you come to wo- 
men workers you get different re- 
sults. 

7. If you increase the hours of 
work for women from eight to nine 
a day you net a 4-5% decrease in 
efficiency. No change in absenteeism, 
but injuries increase slightly. 

8. If you put women on an extra 
day of work—six days a week—oddly 
enough you get little change in pro- 
duction output. But your absenteeism 
rates begin to climb and, unless you 
have enough replacements, your pro- 
duction will suffer. 

9. Where women are put on a six- 
day week—nine hours a day—effi- 
ciency drops faster and lower than 
men working under similar condi- 
tions. 

10. You get better results if you 
increase the workday or workweek 
gradually. 

The Kossoris project contains 
some eye-opening facts on the rate 
of accidents during a normal work- 
day. Did you know, for example, 
that most accidents in a plant occur 
during the fourth and eighth hours 
an employee has been on the job? 


















lion farms; 15,000 to 25,000 tons per 
month from the government's mothball 
fleet of obsolete and damaged ships; 
500,000 to 1 million tons per year from 
detinned cans; hundreds of thousands 
of tons from auto graveyards; millions 
more from condemned bridges, railroad 
tracks and pipes, outmoded guns and 
tanks, half-buried scrap lying around 
steel mills, refineries, and chemical 
plants. Experts in the scrap business 
think that a thorough cleaning of the 
nation’s attic, basement, and backyard 
would produce the additional 10 million 
tons by 53. Simple mathematics prove 
that the scrap is in the U.S. proper, 
show little reason for combing the isl- 
ands or raking up the battlefields of 
South Korea. 


rue ECONOMY 


SLowpown is the word for what’s hap- 
pening in the economy this month. Just 
a ripple, not here to stay, nevertheless 
a country-wide lag. Letdown is simply 
aftermath, readjustment in boom econ- 
omy, natural concomitant of civilian-to- 
defense switchover. The boom is likely 
to go higher before 1951 is out, but in 
the meantime, a mild reshuffling of 
economic weight is in process. 

Forses National Index shows a 4% 
flutter downward, but the economy re- 

‘mains a smacking 14% above this time 
last year. Point to remember: April a 
year ago was phenomenally high, makes 
a tough base for comparisons. Then 
recovery from the ’49 inventory reces- 
sion had reached its peak prior to the 
post-Korean inflationary spiral. Hence 
short-term relative declines becloud 
height of current economic plateau. 

Regionally, only the Pacific area, lag- 
ging last month, shows a net gain (1%). 
Three areas dimmed 5% or more, but 
no area is less than 12% ahead of 1950. 
“Asset indigestion” is the foremost prob- 
lem, reflects numerous inventory bad 
spots. Also troublesome: friction gen- 
erated by hasty allocation and limita- 
tion orders based on unrealistic mili- 
tary demands, and dumping of exces- 
sive defense orders on markets only to 
be as suddenly withdrawn. Both throw 
balance wheels out of line, cause some 
hardships. Still, changeover to partial 
defense production is smoother than 
many expected, readjustments appear 
minor. 

Shaking down of inflationary gains, 
reshaping economy to defense needs, 
produces considerable movement in 
metropolitan areas. Effect is mixed, 
movements are mild. Advancing fastest 
is Bismarck, 18% ahead of last month’s 
low, but net improvement is slight. Tiny 

gains for Grand Rapids, New Haven 
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pw CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


N© SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
jie PRECEDING PERIODS. 


Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. 
The indexes reflect business as it was during the last week of April. 
N.B.—Area indexes require a consistent movement for two months to 
register an improvement or a decline. 
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and Los Angeles are also snapbacks. 
Ending of minor strikes in Minneapolis, 
mining increases in Butte, and larger 
port activity in San Francisco prompt 
mild advances there. 

Losing from 11 to 18% are eight coal 
centers. Akron, down 14%, is retarded 
by cutbacks in tire production, while 
three other of last month’s ten best 
cities backslid. Retail sales, down 3 to 
9% in every Federal Reserve district 
except Chicago (up 2%), were worst in 
Des Moines, Raleigh, and Charleston, 
§. C. 

Big worry in some quarters: heavy 
inventory accumulations in some lines 
and areas. Radio and TV sets, home 
appliances, furniture and some textiles 


are jamming shelves. Overall, inven- 
tories are at an unprecedented high 
($65.1 billion)—$12.8 billion greater 
than stocks last July. Price inducements 
and temporary layoffs are the imme- 
diate result, but an upsurge in sales is 
expected. Hardgoods, however, will get 
less emphasis, non-durables take a 
larger bite of the consumer dollar as 
durables thin out. 

How much inflation exists, no one 
accurately knows. But a clear sign of 
production advances is carloadings, up 
12% since last year. Dips exist, but no 
recession is in sight. Real meaning of 
map this month: uneven effects of de- 
fense prosperity have brought a pause, 
but not slump. 





fod; Ten Best Cities 


(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 
ee ee ee 24% 
SO, JAD «ines ules 23 
Washington, D. C. ......... 23 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ....... 23 
Wilmington, Del. .......... 22 
Duluth-Superior, Minn. (2).. 22 
_ © Sf) ) ieee 22 
Denver, Colo. (4).......... 21 
GUE, -divcscaceceme’s 20 
Detroit, Mich. (2).......... 20 
(In parenthesis: number of succes- 
sive months listed in this column) 





Zone Indexes 


(Percent Gain From Corresponding 
Month Last Year) 

Mar. Apr. May 
New England .. 17% 18% 17% 
Middle Atlantic . 13 19 13 
Midwest ....... 16 20 17 
EP ee 13 17 12 
South Central .. 14 16 12 
North Central .. 11 16 15 


Mountain ...... 24 25 17 
eae 17 13 14 
NATIONAL 

8 aa 14% 18% 14% 
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NEW IDEAS 





Clever Calculator 

Here is a faster way to figure: a new 
automatic printing calculator. Advan- 
tages of this simple ten-key keyboard 
machine are simplicity of operation and 
printed proof of computations. Features 
include credit balance, two-color print- 
ing, multiplier count, constant factor 
control, standard printing and spacing, 
single key depression, zero space key 





for rapid indexing. The canny calcu- 
lator can compute payrolls, inventory, 
interest, order extension, mark-up or 
mark-down, percentages, discounting, 
and a variety of statistical calculations. 
(Underwood Corp., 1 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y.) 


Non-abhorrent Vacuum 


This vacuum lifter is used for punch 
press feeding and other production uses. 
It lifts, feeds and positions blanks with- 
out inserting hands within danger zone. 
Also transfers blanks from piles or 
stacks, helpful when oil or grease makes 
it difficult to grasp blanks with fingers. 
May be used on all nonporous and rigid 
materials: metal, glass, fibre, plastic, 





linoleum, tile, etc., flat or curved sur- 
face. A slight blow affixes cup to blank; 
releases instantly by depressing thumb 
lever. Cup diameters are 1%”, 2%” and 
4”; length over all 15”. All parts are 


teplaceable. (Industrial Products Co., 


«’ N. Fourth St., Philadélphia 33, 
a. 


Wood Toughener 


A new wood preservative called 
Cellu-san is designed to lengthen the 
life of wooden pallets used for boxes, 
baskets, crates. Pallets treated with this 
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liquid concentrate are supposed to be 
free from residual odor, withstand 
rougher handling, are protected from 
mold and mildew attack by preserva- 
tive’s fungicidal properties. Being water 
repellent, it reduces swelling, warping, 
shrinkage. Also improves the wood’s 
nail-holding power and preserves wood 
resiliency. Applied by dip, spray, or 
brush, Cellu-san is meant especially for 
pallets used in refrigerated rooms where 
moisture condensation is severe or in 
handling of sugar and similar products 
which encourage mold growth. (Verne 
Burnett Associates, 522 Fifth Ave., 
New York 18, N. Y.) 


Super Secretary 


Less fallible than a girl Friday is the 
electronic secretary, automatic answer- 
ing machine that answers the phone 
and takes orders when office is closed. 
Complete 3-piece unit, it also tells 
caller when boss will return; in case of 





emergency it informs caller where he 
can get service. Easy to install, as it is 
not connected to the phone—just plug 
in and use. This atom-age gadget has 
an extra feature: serves as a handy port- 
able dictation machine. (Electronic Sec- 
retary Distributors, Inc., 8114 W. Na- 
tional Ave., Milwaukee 4, Wis.) 


Silver-stripped Steel 


One way to combat metal cutbacks: 
a laminated strip product consisting of 
a solid layer of silver (not an electro- 
plating), mounted on one or both sides 
of a core of mild steel. The strip is 
available in widths up to 4”, thick- 
nesses down to .005”, in any required 
temper, and can be electroplated di- 
rectly with gold or other non-restricted 
metals. A substitute for restricted cop- 
per, brass, nickel-silver, and nickel, it 
can be shaped by stamping, bending, 
drawing, spinning, and all the metal- 
working processes. Maker claims its ex- 
cellent thermal and electrical conductiv- 
ities and high resistance to alkalies and 
organic acids have already popularized 
the silver-stripped steel in industry, 
from aircraft engine bearings to chem- 
ical equipment. (Rolled Plate Div., 
American Silver Co., Flushing, N. Y.) 
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farming efficiency 
benefits, too, 
through 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


This drive unit for a farm 
tractor—a combination 
transmission-axle 
—was designed 
especially 
by Clark 
engineers 
and the 
manu- 
fac- 
turer’s 
engi- 
neers 
working 
together. Clark does a good deal 

of that—working with builders of 
agricultural] and earth-moving machinery, 
and more efficient equipment is the 
normal result. It’s a policy that may 
appeal to you. If interested write 

Clark Equipment Company, 

Buchanan, Michigan. 


Products of CLARK 
EQUIPMENT 


TRANSMISSIONS — AXLES — AXLE HOUSINGS 
for Trucks, Buses, Industrial and Farm Tractors — 
FORK-LIFT TRUCKS — POWERED HAND TRUCKS 
and INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS for 
Materials Handling. RAILWAY CAR TRUCKS for 
Suburban, Street and Elevated Railway Cars. 


CHECK the Amazingly 


Accurate Registration 
OF THIS 





















REX-O-graph Model “Ri” 
FLUID TYPE DUPLICATOR 
For Systems Work and All Duplicating 


Model “‘R”’ is so accurate that you could rerun a 
stack of copies TEN TIMES or more—and the 
last impression would be exactly over every other 
This “hairline” registration is only 


impression ! 
ONE Model “R” advantage. It’s faster, more 
versatile, easier to operate. Has automatic feed, 
automatic counter, quick-change Master guide 
and clamp, lever-tilt fluid system, original 100% 
roller moistener, and many other features. 
Handles tissue to card stock up to 9” x 17”. 
It’s a streamlined worksaver that pays its way 
in any office. 

Ask your nearby REX-O-graph dealer 
for a demonstration or for details on 
the other 23 REX-O-graph models 
ranging from $98.00 to $865.00. 


REX-O)-graph, Inc. 


>a f) rs 

——s 

Nhe pol 7862 W. HICKS STREET 
MILWAUKEE 14, WIS. 












SUPERIOR FLUID TYPE DUPLICATORS AND 
SUPPLIES 







































GULF OIL CORPORATION 
REPORTS ON ITS ACTIVITIES 


FOR 1950 





ASSETS 
1950 








1949 





Cash and marketable securities $ 202,356,405 $ 118,388,174 
Receivables (Net) 116,544,175 83,403,936 
Inventories 142,386,348 146,195,145 
Total current assets . $ 461,286,928 $ 347,987,255 
Special deposits 18,137,899 8,790,111 
Investments and long- term 
receivables (Net) . 148,673,094 151,178,522 
Properties, plant and 
equipment (Net) . 704,723,265 693,655,122 
Other assets 11,536,398 14,279,756 





TOTAL ASSETS . 


$1,344,357,584 $1,215,890,766 








Net sales and other revenues . 


Expenses: 


Cost of sales, operating and general expenses 
Provision for plant exhaustion . 
CIncluding 7 holes and _eree ‘wildcat wells) 


Interest 


Employees pension, ‘savings "and incentive plans 


Total Expenses 


Income before income taxes and special credit 


Provision for income taxes (Federal, state and foreign) 


INCOME BEFORE SPECIAL CREDIT 


Special credit—Texas Gulf Sulphur stock sales ‘(Net of tax) . 


Net INCOME 


Net income per share 
Cash dividends paid per share 





FINANCIAL AND OPERATING 


Stockholders’ equity per share (Net worth ) 
Working capital (Net current assets) . 
Expenditures for plant and related assets . 
Net crude oil produced—Total barrels . 


Daily average barrels . 


Crude oil processed at U. S. refineries—Total b barrels 


Daily average barrels . 


Refined products sold—Total barrels 


Daily average barrels . 
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CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, December 31 


LIABILITIES 































1950 1949 
Current liabilities. . . . . $ 205,659,417 $ 142,139,402 
Long-term debt 185,301,460 189,969,415 
Reserves . 29,408,826 18,382,941 
Long-term rientiented credit . 25,658,848 32,828,580 
Capital stock .. , 283,631,250 283,631,250 

(11,345,250 sh. outstanding) 

Capital surplus 73,190,861 73,190,861 
Earned surplus 541,506,922 475,748,317 
ToTaL LiasiitTies . $1,344,357,584 $1,215,890,766 

















CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENT 


1950 
$1,157,150,921 










1949 
$975,201,393 








- « « § 847,593,863 
ee 109,655,657 


5,238,575 
20,065,130 





$741,055,775 
98,380,098 







5,117,275 
17,236,668 








$ 982,553,225 





$86 1,789,816 








$ 174,597,696 
64,796,761 


$113,411,577 
19,952,565 









$ 109,800,935 
1,338,670 


$ 93,459,012 
7,418,029 









$ 111,139,605 


$100,877,041 

















HIGHLIG 
1950 
$ 9.80 


$ 4.00 
$79.18 


eos $255,628,000 
- « « « «+  $129,350,000 
or 173,794,000 
476,147 

163,657,000 

448,375 

172,615,000 

. 472,917 


The foregoing facts are summarized from the 1950 Annual Report of Gulf Oil Corporation and 
Subsidiary Companies Consolidated, released on March 21, 1951. A limited number of copies of the 
report are available upon request to Gulf Oil Corporation, P.O. Box 1166, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


HTS 


1949 


$ 8.89 
$ 3.75 
$73.38 
$205,848,000 
$174,461,000 
147,652,000 
404,525 
138,788,000 
380,241 
144,530,000 
395,972 
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AsK MEN or women how much pay they receive, 
and the answer will invariably be the net amount 
after all deductions. y 

They do not figure the total amount their em- 
ployers pay them, only the massacred net. 

Often when I sign salary checks, I feel sorry 
for the recipients. Whether the pay is $50 or $100, 
or more, a week, the take-home sum looks some- 
what sad. 

First, there is a Federal withholding tax reach- 
ing a maximum of 18%. Then, there is a compul- 
sory reduction for Social Security. State deductions 
have become more and more prevalent. Also, many 
employees pay, out of their salary, part of life in- 
surance premiums on policies granted by com- 
panies. Also, there are health and hospital insur- 
ance premiums of various kinds. Moreover, in re- 
sponse to insistent Federal Government appeals, a 
praiseworthy number of workfolks have subscribed 
for U. S. Government bonds, to be paid for by 
wage deductions. 

Still another “withholding” from the weekly pay 
of some 15,000,000 or more: labor union dues. 


More Withholding Proposed 


As if we didn’t already have a plethora of nicks 
in pay checks, along comes the House Ways & 
Means Committee with a brand new recommenda- 
tion of another 20% withholding tax: this time on 
dividends, most types of interest and royalties! 

We are against this. 

We are against Uncle Sam dictating to us more 
and more, arrogating to himself the right to dip 
deeper and deeper into our pay envelopes before 
we receive them. 

Politicians are becoming alarmingly more dicta- 
torial, arrogating to themselves heavier and heavier 
inroads upon our compensation. They insist upon 
appropriating for their purposes a mounting per- 
centage of our pay, leaving less and less for us. 

Has the time not come to call a halt? 

It used to be said that government existed for 
us. Now, every day, apparently, we are to be 
compelled more and more to exist for government, 
to sweat and toil and sacrifice for it. 

America’s might has been developed largely by 
the frugality, the self-denial, the savings of mil- 
lions of individuals and families who have invested 
in our enterprises which, basically, won both World 
War I and World War II. 

Instead of proposing the 20% withholding tax on 






U. S., world trend, encouraging 
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dividends, Washington should give consideration 
to how stockowners could have their current bur- 
den of double taxation eased. Corporations first 
are taxed—heavily—on profits. Then, owners are 
again mulcted severely when they receive part of 
whatever is left. 

Our economy can remain healthy, vigorous, the 
most powerful in the world, only if we can succeed 
in attracting fresh capital. Few politicians seem to 
realize this. 

Already there has been a ghastly decrease in the 
purchasing power of savings invested in “the finest 
of all investments,” U. S. Government bonds, in 
U. S. Savings Certificates, to say nothing of the 
unconscionable diminution of the buying power of 
the $228,000,000,000 of life insurance purchased 
by 83,000,000 self-reliant individuals and families. 

True, Uncle Sam has become the Atlas support- 
ing the whole free world. The cost necessarily is 
colossal. 

This imperatively demands that Washington 
prune every unnecessary non-military expenditure. 
So far it has not done so, despite the infinitely 
valuable, practical recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission, despite the able, realistic recommen- 
dations of Democratic Senator Harry F. Byrd, de- 
spite the lip service of President Truman to gov- 
ernmental economy. 


Why Are Stocks Rising? 


Many people are amazed that stocks have been 
rising. 

What is the explanation? 

Market values have advanced, despite the Chi- 
nese Communists’ terrific attack in Korea, despite 
actual and prospective skyrocketing taxation of 
individuals and corporations, despite steady switch- 
ing of industry from civilian to military production, 
despite the threat of numerous consumer scarcities. 

My reasoning may be far-fetched. It is this: 

1. Russia’s aversion to launching World War III 
is becoming more and more apparent, in the judg- 
ment of free nations. 

2. President Truman’s popularity, by all avail- 
able measurements, has sunk to the lowest ebb 
ever. The majority of responsible American citizens 
are becoming convinced that his Labor-Socialistic 
regime will be overthrown next November. 

Incidentally, too, all appearances are that Britain, 
this year, will dethrone Socialism, swing to Con- 
servatism.—B. C. FoRBEs. 








INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


‘tee Venezuelan oil stocks 
work for | RECENT reports indicate much uncer- term debt. Present price, around 11%, 


. tainty concerning oil companies in the A small dividend has been paid in re. 
4 | Near East owned by British and Amer- cent years—last year 24¢ a share. The 
one 0 ese "4 | ican interests, etc. It is impossible to stock appears to be a reasonably attrac. 
4 | predict, of course, what will be the tive low-priced speculation. 
= ? : ultimate outcome of this development. Pantepec Oil is another producer of 
Companies . It is very important to the non-Com- jl in Venezuela. Capitalization: 3,000. 
° . munistic world that these oil fields re- 000 shares, and long-term bank loans 
| | main in hands friendly to our side. of $7 million. Earnings for 1950 are 
Anaconda Copper The United States is importing estimated to have been around $] a 
Atch., Top. & Santa F | around 1 million barrels a day of crude share. No dividends have been paid 
., Top. & Santa Fe : ; : 

and heavy fuel oil, against a total con- since last Fall. The stock is speculative, 

sumption of 7% million barrels. Europe Present price around 6. 
General Electric { depends upon the Near East for her oil. Pancoastal Oil. The establishment of 
Loew’s Incorporated | | If this supply were cut off, greater de- worthwhile earning power will depend 
Gentanmnns tied mands would be placed upon oil in the on the success of the exploration and 


: Western Hemisphere. development program now being con- 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Because of the threats in the Near ducted by a subsidiary of the Atlantic 


Standard Oil (N. J.) eS MOVIES nt “90 is being ee gt wm Co. This company also is the 
. . ae — in the stocks of companies having oi older of concessions on large acreages 
a leh cs ern Sa in Venezuela. Large supplies of crude in Canada. Capitalization: 6,000,000 
Woolworth (F. W.) A oil are known to exist there, and rela- shares. Now around 5%, the stock looks 
Tuousanps of people who work | tions with the Government are expected like an attractive low-priced specula- 
for these companies know a good | ¢0 continue satisfactory. _ __ tion. Listed on New York Curb. 
deal about them already—their Data in connection with the chief Venezuela Syndicate holds oil con- 
products and sales, their policiesand | COmpanies having substantial oil re- cessions or interests in oil concessions 
management, the outlook for earn- | Serves In V enezuela: located in Venezuela. Producing ail 
ings and profits. _American Maracaibo is a small crude companies conduct development work 
But a good many of these people oil producer. Capitalization: $909,000 and drilling on a royalty basis. The in- 
still don’t know how easy it is to buy long-term debt; 1,913,000 shares of come of this concern is derived princi 
= these in these peokes for them common stock. While working capital pally from royalties on properties 

















Crane Company 
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scheme ‘Shaw thet Aeale dealin dist is small, finances are considered ade- owned or operated by a subsidiary of 
buying noe 00 7 buying an extra quate since the company’s share of de- Gulf Oil Corp. Capitalization: 895,000 
: acememep adie Sealer amen: leliinns. velopment expenses in South America is shares. Small dividends have been paid. 


payable out of oil. (This company also This stock is speculative but I think it 
produces crude oil in Texas.) It holds has excellent potentialities. Present 
royalty interests in the Barco Conces- price, around 4%. 

sion in Colombia, South America, and Venezuelan Petroleum Corp. is cor 
en concessions on extensive oil lands in trolled by Sinclair Oil, which owns 86 
dividends that currently average | Venezuela. An interest in the Barco of the company’s capital of 4,000,000 
pretty close to a 6% return on the Concession is also owned by Socony- shares. The company has long-term 
money you invest. And os don’t Vacuum and the Texas Co. This stock debt of $25 million, the payment of 
need a Jot of money, either! (listed on the New York Curb) is pure- which is guaranteed by Sinclair Oil. 

You can walk into any broker’s | ly a speculation. Price around 7. This company, through subsidiary, 
office in the country—certainly any Creole Petroleum is the largest pro- holds a substantial acreage of petroleum 
of ours—and ask for 1 share, 10, ducer in Venezuela. Capital stock con- concessions in Venezuela. No dividends 
or 1,000. sists of around 25,800,000 shares, of have been paid for some years. Now 

Of course, if you’d like more facts which 93% was owned by Standard Oil around 9. 
before you buy, just ask. of New Jersey on December 31, 1948. 

We'll be happy to mail you our The stock is listed on the New York Creole Petroleum obviously is the 
latest report on any one or all of | Curb. Earnings for 1950 were $6.45 a best of these stocks, and I think pur 
these companies as investments. share. Net working capital amounted to chases of it are justified even at present 

There’s no charge, no obligation. $107 million. There have been rumors levels. All the others are quite specula- 
Simply mention those that interest that Standard Oil of New Jersey would _ tive, but I believe that diversified put 


you and address— - make an offer for the minority stock in chases will work out well in the long 
Creole. Price around 71. run, 


Department SD-32 Maracaibo Oil Exploration Corp. is I believe that many stocks in the oil 


MERRILL LYNCH engaged in the acquisition and develop- group, in spite of the advance which 
9 ment of oil areas in the mid-continent has already occurred, still have poss 


PIERCE, FENNER & BE ANE of the United States and in Venezuela. bilities of further advance. 


In the latter field it works on a royalty 

70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. basis with the Standard Oil Co. of New Advance release by air mail of this regula 
Offices in 97 Cities Jersey and the Gulf Oil Corp. Capitali- article will be sent to interested reade 

zation: 445,000 shares of stock, no long- on the day of its writing. Rates on requét 
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How good an income? 

Well, on the average, these com- 
panies have paid continuous divi- 
dends for more than 30 years... 
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DIVIDENDS—BUT 


The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 


Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 


Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 


This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance on when and what to buy 
forced us to publish our comments in in- 
expensive weekly bulletins. 


To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 


YES—FORTUNES ARE MADE—NOT IN 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 
Who, from devoting many years protecting in- 
vestors from danger, wrote ‘‘America Tomorrow,” 
called ‘‘the most far-seeing economic guide for 


the future,’’ sent free 8 pers 
with his ‘27 Safety Rules’ for investors and 
traders. 


GROWTH VALUES 


growth values. He does not realize the 
great number of stocks listed that are in 
a trend of natural retrogression. He does 
not know how few are impulsed by 
special advantages. However, many of 
the few that look like growth stocks have 
their own peculiar limitations. 


Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through specializing, not through 
diversification. A few poor selections can 
destroy the gains of years. Recently, our 
clients bought a pre-reorganization bond 
that doubledin price and an oil stock at six 
that went to fourteen. Our newest discovery 
at four has already advanced to eleven and 
still has great fortune-building promise. 


The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund’ enhancement. That 
alone will offset higher living cests. That, 
and fortune-building requirements, calls 
for at least a fifty per cent fund gain each 
year. Instead, the great majority of in- 
vestors see their cash values shrink each 
year. The very opposite is the basis of 
our long-term fortune-building plan. 


Read what the Press Service that 

syndicated his “comments" said: 

“What ‘Roystone Says ... is re 
spected by the best in Wall Street, from 
the small speculator to the largest invest- 


to hi onal clients 





evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry formula, we are 
enabled to detect the difference between distribution and accu- 
mulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We follow 
the insiders who make the market, not the public that buys 
during distribution and sells during periods of accumulation. 


With such “insight” the average investor never has a fair 
chance. Instead of building up a fortune in a few years, he sees 
his funds shrink year after year. Unfortunately, investors and 
traders are equally victims of psychological distortions. Follow- 
ing popular sentiment, they too often are forced to buy when 
they should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect 
clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules 
for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

Often, before the fifty-point break in 1946, we warned against 
a drastic decline. Just before the Korea crisis, we repeated that 
warning. We advised conserving cash to buy special situations, 
long-term growth possibilities independent of general conditions. 
Anticipating such breaks to buy growth bargains makes all the 
difference between failure and fortune-building. 

_Naturally, the long trend turning points are absolutely essen- 
tial to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It 
would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of appreciation from longstanding clients now in our files. 
There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
sating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of growth prospects in special situations such as those we have 
elected to buy for substantial income and rapid growth. While 
they await opportunities they need instruction to protect them 
from the dangers of popular misconceptions such as the uni- 
versal mistake in forecasting the 1948 election. 


GROWTH FIRST— THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy at any time and 
be sure of a profit. He has slight knowledge of the economic and 
ivestment cycles. He seldom considers that many businesses 
outgrowth their initial advantages. He knows next to nothing about 








ment trusts. 
“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. With 
a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing for this 
service he has foreseen all the important market changes. 
“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 


We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de 
rived only from factually appraising future investment values in 
the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance, 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. 


HUNDREDS OF GRATEFUL CLIENTS WRITE US 
LETTERS LIKE THIS:— 


“I began taking your Service while I was an Ensign in the 
Navy, and have thoroughly studied your bulletins since. I was 
instrumental in persuading my father to subscribe. Now, he 
too is most grateful. 

“TI want to tell you how very much your economic philosophy, 
as expressed in your weekly bulletins, has meant to me. You 
have deeply imbued me with principles which will remain with 
me forever. Your stock recommendations have greatly increased 
my financial position. 

“Although it is very little for me to give in return for what 
you have done for me, I want to offer you my sincere apprecia- 
tion for your teachings and expert financial guidance. I con- 
sider you a real friend, although I have never met you except 
through letters. Someday, I hope it will be my pleasure to meet 
personally a man of your high caliber and integrity.” 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 


Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When 
you send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America To- 
morrow” and those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and 
Traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 5, Long Island, N. Y¥. 
(Instituted 1931). Midtown consultation appointment $25. 
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Special Situation 
(Selected at 33, sold at 5514) 


One of several features in weekly guidance. Four 
plans guided, too; from purchases to disposals. 
4 Goals. This is GUIDANCE, the record shows 
all past results—for future faith, We make all 
decisions, you only follow instructions. This is 
NOT a ‘buying & holding’ service. Estab. 1947. 
Latest GUIDANCE & record, new clients—$1. 
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“HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


DECLINING MARKET” 


INFLATION CREATES COLLAPSE 


Read this 30-page book on Short Selling. 
Profit from it on the way DOWN. 


THIED PRINTING $1.00 


MARK WEAVER, Dept. F-2, Box 1130 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 





MARKET OUTLOOK 





SEVERAL ASTUTE readers have asked 
whether I have not been placing too 
much emphasis on economic factors 
while paying less attention to technical 
relationships. These questions appear 
to have been stimulated by a reference 
to a possible minimum objective of 300 
for the D-J industrial average. To my 
questioners such a possibility did not 
seem logical in view of the unfavorable 
breadth performance displayed by the 
market during the decline from the 
February highs to the early April lows. 

In answering these questions I have 
explained that only technical indica- 
tions are used in timing intermediate 
trading swings. Economic and financial 
relationships are used primarily to de- 
termine whether any given intermediate 
reversal is likely to be the beginning or 
the end of a major trend. 

For example, if the D-J industrial 
average were yielding less than 3%, 
after a number of months during which 
both Federal Reserve banks and mem- 
ber banks had shown an important 
reduction in investment holdings, 
an unfavorable price-breadth indication 
would probably foreshadow only an in- 
termediate interruption of the major 
uptrend. 

There is little doubt that the favor- 
able yield offered by the D-J industrials 
and the unorthodox buying of U. S. 
Treasury securities by the Federal Re- 
serve while it was talking a good credit 
deflation crusade, prevented any sus- 
tained major liquidation by investors 
during recent months. An unusually 
large proportion of professional traders 


Further advance indicated 


and advisers turned bearish for an in- 
termediate trading turn. This concep- 
tration of speculative pessimism re 
sulted in a somewhat more persistent 
decline in the market as a whole than 
in the D-J industrial average, heavily 
weighted as the average is with high- 
grade investment equities. 

In mentioning 300 as a possible ob- 
jective for the average I was not making 
a forecast. 

At 300, with dividend payments 
slightly lower than for 1950, the aver- 
age would still yield 5%. No major bull 
market in the last 25 years ended until 
the yield dropped below 3%. 

The unfavorable breadth perform- 
ance from mid-February to early April 
was the first warning of technical de- 
terioration in the market. Previous ex- 
perience shows that after this type of 
warning the industrial average can be 
counted upon to reach new highs. This 
has now happened. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, on this recovery of the average 
the breadth performance continued un- 
favorable. On the basis of past experi- 
ence the probabilities indicate a reversal 
of the intermediate trend which has 
been underway since the lows of last 

uly. 

J While the high in the industrial av- 
erage may have been seen, the prob- 
abilities favor further advance over the 
next month or so before the ultimate 
top is recorded. 

Unless there is some totally unex- 
pected adverse news, the market should 
continue to show good selective resist- 
ance to selling pressure. 
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Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) is an American cer- 
poration which has, in varying degrees, investments of capi- 
tal and technical knowledge in a large number of operating 
oil companies, both in the United States and abroad. In 1950, 
these companies: 






IN THE U. S. A. 


Drilled over a thousand new wells, with an 
unusually high proportion of producers . . . 
Improved and expanded refineries in New Jersey, 
Maryland, Louisiana, and Texas . . . Completed 
a new continuous wax-making plant at 
Bayonne, N. J. . .. Added 370 miles to Texas 
crude oil pipeline systems . . . Started doubling 
the capacity of a products pipeline across 
Pennsylvania . . . Let contracts to increase by 
85% the capacity of a pipeline from Baton 
Rouge to the Southeastern states... At 
government request, re-activated two govern- 
ment-owned Butyl rubber plants; also continued 
operating two others which have been producing 
constantly since 1943 . . . Invested over 20 
million dollars in laboratory research for new 
and improved processes and products. 


















IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Proposed a plan which ended gasoline rationing 
in England . .. Went ahead of schedule in 
construction of a new refinery at Fawley, 
England, to be the largest in Europe . . 
Expanded, improved or started construction of 
refineries in Norway, Belgium, West Germany, 
France, and Italy . . . Opened many new 
service stations, which served not only local 
motorists, but some 18,000 American tourists .. . 
Supplied 28% more fuel oil than a year ago, 

to meet needs for industrial expansion .. . 

Met the greatest demand for asphalt for new 
road building ever experienced in these areas. 




















IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Stepped up oil production substantially in Saudi 
Arabia . . . Opened the vitally important 
Trans-Arabian Pipeline system from oil fields 
on the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean . . 
over 1,000 miles of 30- and 31-inch pipe... 
Started construction of a large-diameter 
pipeline extending 550 miles from Iraq to the 
Mediterranean. 


IN THE FAR EAST 


Expanded production of crude oil in Indonesia 
and explored for oil in Papua . . . Increased 














































Produced nearly 50% more oil than a year 
ago . . . Made new oil and gas discoveries in 
Ontario and Alberta . . . Operated nine 
refineries at 14% greater output than a year 
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Building Strength for the Free World 


Highlights from the Annual Report of Standard Oil Company (New Jersey)* 
for 1950...a year of record activity 


ago .. . Opened a new 1,100-mile pipeline 
system from Alberta to Lake Superior, to carry 
crude oil toward the major Canadian refineries 
and markets. 


IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Set a new production record in Venezuela, 
second largest oil-producing country in the 
world . . . Operated the big Aruba refinery in the 
Netherlands West Indies at a higher rate than 
ever before . . . Met sharply increased call for 
products throughout the continent, to support 
the vigorous post-war development. 





IN OCEAN TRANSPORT 


Received the last 4 of 12 super-tankers ordered 
two years ago . . . Ordered 6 more new 
tankers . . . Operated an ocean-going tanker 
— fleet of 117 vessels, totaling over 2 million 
deadweight tons. 





IN EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
Continued the same favorable labor relation- 
ships that have prevailed for more than three 
decades, with no strikes in domestic operations. 


4 


THE YEAR ENDED . . . THE JOB GOES ON. In 1950, for the first 
time, world use of oil outside the Iron Curtain passed 10 
million barrels a day. For comparison, it was just over 7 
million in 1945, the peak war year. 


This is significant to free people everywhere. Oil supplies in 
today’s world are closely linked to living standards and 
national strength. 


It seems clear that more and more the world will look to oil to 
help keep it free and progressive. More and more it becomes 
clear, in meeting that need, that the American-developed 
business process of risk and result . . . of competition spurring 
corporate ingenuity and responsibility . . . is a strong and 
flexible system for promoting the welfare of people. 


* We will be pleased to send a copy of the full report to anyone wishing 
it. Write Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 





FINANCIAL SUMMARY 





Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) and Consolidated Affiliates 


output of refineries in Australia, Sumatra, Japan. 





Total income from sales, 
services, dividends and 
interest . .$3,198,266,000 


Net income. . .$408,223,000 
or $13.48 per share 


Dividends. . .$151,028,000 
“or $5.00 per share 


Taxes paid . . .$276,000,000 


Taxes collected for gov- 
ernments ..$294,749,000 


Wages and other employ- 
ment costs. .$548,205,000 


Spent for new plants and 
facilities . . .$295,132,000 
Number of stockholder- 


ONIN i vn Sacco 222,000 
Number of 
employees ...... 116,000 








STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 
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1951 EDITION 

BABSON’S 
INVESTORS 
ENVELOPE 


Today’s changing conditions have 
puzzled many investors as to what 
stocks to Buy-Hold-Sell. The Investors 
Envelope, always a favorite, will be 
welcomed by those who plan to buy or 
sell securities. For example, these 
special features are included: 
=> Proven program for investing 
$10,000-$20,000. 
=> 4stocks for long-term GAIN. 
=> 4 securities to hold for 
INCOME. 
=> 3 low priced stocks to BUY. 
=> 50 securities BABSON’S says 
SELL. 


=> A BUDGET to meet 1951’s 
living costs. 


=> A copy of famous 
BABSONCHART. 


Demand for previous editions has al- 
ways exceeded supply so we urge you 
to ACT NOW to obtain your copy— 
as only a limited number will be avail- 

able. The charge is $2 to cover prepar- 
> ation and mailing. Also included— 
without extra charge—a recent copy 
Babson’s Investment and Barometer 
Letter. 


Write TODAY— send $2 with thisad. 
to Dept. F-101 


BABSON’S 
REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 











—_y— 
Keystone 


Custodian 
Funds 


BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 
Prospectus from your dealer or 


The Keystone Company 


of Boston 
50 Cengress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 





























MARKET COMMENT 





—by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Long-term observations 


THE MOOT question as this is written is 
whether the revival of investment in- 
terest in stocks will spread into specu- 
lative shares. 

Thus far the current movement seems 
to be sparked by investors rather than 
speculators. The good stocks, particu- 
larly the oils, have acted better than 
the poorer ones—such as the rails. 

Apparently, some of the mutual 
funds and trustees, in anticipation of a 
spring setback in stocks larger than that 
which occurred, accumulated sizable 
amounts of cash. They have been put- 
ting this cash back to work at high 
rather than at lower prices; hence, the 
new highs for the DJ Industrials. Specu- 
lators have not yet been attracted in 
force, so there is no new high in the 
DJ Rails. 

If one could assume no major change 
in the war-peace environment, over the 
near-term, one could be reasonably sure 
that trading would broaden out and 
speculation would increase. 

For my own part, I don’t feel much 
conviction about this war-or-peace mat- 
ter—except that the assumption that the 
economy indefinitely will remain in this 
comfortable but uncertain no-man’s 
land is too universal to be taken at its 
face value. This garrison-state economy 
may last for some months longer, but 
sooner or later it inevitably will be suc- 
ceeded by something else. 

How to time the change, I do not 
know. I do know, however, that neither 
“peace” nor “war” is likely to be as 
pleasant for owners of stocks (at least 
temporarily) as the. present “no peace 
—no war” environment seems to be. 

I think Cerro De Pasco, now around 
44, can be bought for capital gains. In 
the fourth quarter of 1950 earnings 
were at the rate of $7 a share, and it 
is understood that current earnings are 
about $1 a share a month before de- 
pletion, which is merely a bookkeeping 
item. While the current dividend rate 
is only 25¢ quarterly, this progressively 
should be increased. As a “Western 
Hemisphere” corporation (incorporated 
in New York), this company is en- 
titled to favorable tax treatment. It is 
exempt from EPT and is subject only 
to 69% of the regular normal tax and 
surtax rates. Eventually, the dividend 
yield on this stock, if bought at current 
prices, could be very liberal. 

Robert Gair Company, Inc. common 
stock, selling around 14 and paying 
regular quarterly dividends at the an- 
nual rate of 60¢ a share, appeals to us 
as a low-priced speculation in the con- 
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tainer industry. The company earned 
$1.11 a share in the first quarter after 
a very high tax rate. Earnings in 1950 
(full year) were $2.67 a share against 
$1.73 a share in 1949 and 94¢ a share 
in 1948. The parent company no longer 
has any funded debt, and preferred 
dividend charges are only $360,000 
annually. First quarter consolidated 
sales were at the annual rate of $84, 
000,000. This stock is not as good qual- 
ity as Champion Paper or International 
Paper, but it appears to be improving 
in grade. 

Once more, attention is directed to 
McGraw Electric, around 51. The in- 
vestment public seems to be thinking of 
this corporation still as only a manv- 
facturer of toasters and other small 
household items. Actually, 50% of last 
year’s business came from power line 
devices and accessories sold to the elec- 
tric public utility industry. The com- 
pany estimates it can earn $5.50 a share 
at present tax rates before the EPT 
begins to accrue. No bonds or pre- 
ferred. 

Reynolds Metals and U. S. Foil B 
have acted very well since first men- 
tioned in this column; and for anyone 
who is not too much concerned about 
dividends, both stocks still have possi- 
bilities. Another aluminum issue, short- 
ly to be traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange, is Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical, now around 34 and over-the- 
counter. This speculative stock pays 
$1.30 per annum and represents a very 
important source of primary aluminum. 
Earnings for the year to end with May 
might get up close to $6 a share. The 
company is growing rapidly. 

Some very good yields are being of- 
fered by the Retail Shares, especially 
by the department store issues. This in- 
dustry has been unpopular with in- 
vestors recently because of the slower 
pace of retail trade, but there seems 
to be nothing wrong with it that time 
(and not too much time at that) won't 
cure. 

May Department Stores is the qual- 
ity stock in this group. Gimbel Brothers 
is an issue of improving grade. Ass0- 
ciated Dry Goods and Interstate De- 
partment Stores offer a high dividend 
return. National Department Stores con- 
tinues to sell at less than indicated 
working capital per share. The physical 
assets and goodwill of Montgomery 
Ward are selling in the stock market 
for almost nothing, since the stock is 
quoted at just about the company’s net 
working capital per share. 
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A GROWING COMPANY 
IN A GROWING WEST 
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How to Make a Killing ° ° © 
in Wall Street 
and Keep It! 


presents in 
brisk, readable 
style an amaz- 
ing formula tor 
market profits—PLUS—the Fab- 
ulous Forty stocks with a record 
of spectacular percentage gains— 
AND—the Five Top stocks to re- 
tire on, Fascinating profit pos- 
sibilities are outlined in such 
diverse shares as American Air- 
lines, Imperial Oil, Radio Corp. 
and Zonolite. Get your copy 
NOW! Just clip $1 to this ad 
and mail to— 


© McKAY 


Dept. 18, 225 Park Ave. 
New York 17, New York 


TIRED of TIPS? r06"orren? 


READ 
“THE CHARTCRAFT METHOD 
OF POINT AND FIGURE TRADING" 


The most concise and easily read 
book on a practical method that 
reduces stock market trading to 
a mechanical science. 97 pages. 
6x9 inches; over 100 descriptive 
charts (10 day return privilege). 


$2 a copy, from 


CHARTCRAFT SERVICE 
315 W. 35th Street, New York 1, N. 


WARRANTS 


In the last bull market, 1942-46, $500 in- 
vestments in each of Richfield Oil, Tri- 
Continental and R.K.O. Common Stock 
arrants appreciated to $44,000, $85,000 
and $104,000 respectively. 
If you are interested in capital 


appreciation, be sure to read 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 
COMMON STOCK WARRANTS,” 


; by Sidney Fried 

4 discusses Warrants in their different 
Phases—explores many avenues of their 
Profitable purchase and sale — describes 
current opportunities in Warrants. 
Pe copy send $2 to the publishers, 
— M. Associates, Dept. D, 220 Fifth 
venue, New York 1, N. Y., or send 
for free descriptive folder, 
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Lincoln National Life Insurance, fre- 
quently mentioned here, has proved a 
good stock to own in spite of only $1 
dividend a share against a price of 86 
(74 only a few weeks ago). This is a 
growth situation well worth maintain- 
ing a position in. Values back of the 
issue are outstanding. 


The following paragraphs are in- 
tended as a very long-term observation. 

The unpegging of U.S. Treasury se- 
curity prices is more than a mere mar- 
ket incident. It is an event of long-pull 
investment significance which will be 
chronicled by financial historians long 
after current intermediate stock market 
movements are forgotten. It means 
higher interest rates, lower bond prices, 
lower prices for low-dividend-rate pre- 
ferred stocks, and higher debt service 
costs to Federal, State and Municipal 
governments. ° 

The banks, despite the fact that they 
may sustain some passing capital losses 
in their Government portfolios, should 
benefit greatly on balance from higher 
interest rates. Public utilities, being 
large borrowers, are threatened with a 
gradual rise in interest and preferred 
dividend changes ahead of their com- 
mon stocks. After the present arma- 
ment facility boom is over, capital 
goods producers probably will pass 
through a period of slower expansion— 
for expansion will not be so greatly 
encouraged by low interest rates. 

At best, higher interest rates are a 
negative investment factor in public 
utility commons—they are downright 
bearish. I think there may be merit in 
leisurely switching out of public utility 
shares into bank shares—especially if 
the investor can absorb the temporary 
decline in income it involves. The 
chances are that, over a period of years, 
public utility shares will sell lower (or 
at least no higher), and that bank 
shares will sell higher. 

Of the stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, at the first of May, 33 
sold to return a dividend yield (based 
on 1950 dividends and prevailing 
prices) of 10% but less than 11%, 60 
offered a dividend return based on last 
years payments of 9% but less than 
10%, 110 yield 8% but less than 9%, 
148 returned 7% but less than 8%, and 
164 offered a return of 6% but less than 
7%. A total of 77 more returned 54% 
but less than 6%. 

Thus almost half the New York Stock 
Exchange list is in the “liberal yield” 
category. One cannot get too pessimistic 
about stock prices when there are so 
many good income opportunities in the 
market, especially when most dividends 
are covered so widely by earnings. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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FREE FORMULA 


for short term swing trading in 
stocks and grains. No obligation. 
Just clip and mail with STAMPED 
SELF ADDRESSED ENVEL- 


OPE. 
O R if you wish you may 

enclose $1 and you will 
ALSO receive next four issues of 
The Signal featuring “The Stock 
in the Spotlight.” 


Name 


LESTER B. ROBINSON 
429 Russ Bidg. 
San Francisco 4, California 
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faster than D-J Industrials. Market cross 
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Stock Market 
REVERSAL? 


Is current market strength offering 
shrewd investors who have held stocks 
since July 1949 and 1950 an eut or 
does rally to new highs signal much 
wider advances in equities? 

Bondex current weekly Stock Bulletin 
offers an unhedged, penetrating analysis 
for investors and traders on this imme- 
diate problem and gives specific recom- 
mendations in accordance with QUALITY 
LADDER Principles of Investing. 

Send $1 now for Bondex release "Prin- 
ciples of Market Coordination" and 
receive Vital current weekly Stock Bul- 
letin—better yet 

Send $3 right now and you will re- 
ceive the above and be on our mailing 
list for next five critical weeks’ Bulletins. 


BONDEX ne. 


publishers of 
BANKERS INVESTMENT SERVICE 
Tear Out and Mail Today! 


BONDEX Inc. 
25 Broad Street, New York 4 
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Undertone Condition 
We factually measure the effect of 


WW ye SHLLING 
YW AES 


The forces controlling trends! 


We tabulate the price-change-volume 
action of ALL round-lot issues traded 
on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Those who know the market's 

undertone condition have the ad- 

vantage over those who do not! 

Ask for Report F-17 
Covering Present Situation 
Send $1 to cover costs or $5 for 
month’s trial on prompt refund basts 
if not satisfied. 

LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 


250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Original Publishers 
Price-Change-Volume Tabulations 


DAILY RELEASES FROM 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES 


Long-Term Growth 
With Generous Yield 
and Limited Risk 


All these—and peace of mind, too— 
are being demonstrated by the con- 
tinuous operation of an ACTUAL 
SPECIMEN FUND in step with our 
trend-following formula. 


This specimen fund began at $10,000 
Aug. 8, 1949, showed an INCREASE 
in value of 71% by May 1, including 
reinvestment capital gains, dividends 
and all transaction expenses. 


Discussions mailed at irregular inter- 
vals or two or three weeks. 

















Four month's trial, $5. 


BAKER’S INVESTMENT 
TIMING 
Port Huron, Michigan 














S/D REPORTS 


In Chase Economic Diagrams, expected action ef 
price is prejected for months ahead. In S/D 
REPORTS, indicated objectives towards which 
individual stock prices are headed, are always 
reported weeks to months in advance. All indica- 
tions are based upon Supply vs. Demand. 

Send $3.00 now for next four weekly and sample 
monthly editions. Be prepared now for next BUY 
er SELL actien per stock. New Inquirers only. 


HENRY WHEELER CHASE 


Economic Price Adviser 
Greenwich 8 








STOCK ANAL YSIS 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


A portfolio of low-priced stocks 


ALTHOUGH the industrials, led by oil 
and chemical stocks, are at a new high, 
the market’s technical performance is 
not entirely satisfactory. The rails and 
other important stock groups are not 
participating, and trading activity is not 
expanding sufficiently. 

Unless the technical picture improves 
shortly, a more severe setback than has 
occurred in February and March must 
be accepted as a possibility. 

This does not yet call for a change 
in investment policy, but caution and 
judicious timing of new purchases is 
strongly recommended. 

With Standard Oil of N. J. selling at 
118 and duPont at 97, it is clear that 
it is difficult for smaller investors to at- 
tain a degree of diversification in their 
holdings unless they are content to buy 
blue chips in small amounts. The pur- 
chase of open-end investment trust 
shares is no solution of the problem, 
because many investors want to diver- 
sify not only by industry, but also by 
risk. They are willing to take risks, if 
there is a good prospect of capital ap- 
preciation. Furthermore, the selling 
charge on mutual funds limits the scope 
for quick appreciation. 


rate. The stock sold above 14 in 1946, 

Columbia Gas is a sound investment 
in the expanding natural gas industry, 
Vast capital expenditures in recent 
years are only beginning to be reflected 
in current earnings—$1.18 a share for 
1950. 

Food Fair Stores is by far the fastest- 
growing chain of supermarkets. Sales 
for the fiscal year ended April 28, 1951, 
topped $200 million (vs. $101 million 
in 1946 and $34 million in 1941). Rec- 
ord earnings were around $2.10 a share, 
Carefully planned expansion is proceed- 
ing at a rapid rate, necessitating con- 
servative cash dividends which, how- 
ever, may again be augmented by stock 
dividends. 

International Petroleum, controlled 
by Standard Oil (N.J.), owns large oil 
reserves in Peru, Columbia and other 
Latin-American countries. Troubled 
conditions in the near East may well 
accelerate the exploitation of Interna- 
tional Petroleum’s resources. 1951 earn- 
ings are expected to rise to a new high, 
possibly $2.50 a share. The stock is 
speculative, but promising. 

Northrop Aircraft was discussed in 
this column on April 1. Results to 





Present 
Price 


ee 
Columbia Gas 

Food Fair Stores 
International Petroleum 
Northrop Aircraft .... 
Pepsi-Cola 

Ronson Art Metals... . 
Tri-Continental 


Dividend Annual Current 


Rate Income Yield 
$.60 $60 7.5% 
.80 80 5.9 
.80* 80* 40 
.80 80 47 

t we? 

t - i 
2.35 235 13.0 
97 97 75 


Amount 


—_—_—— 


5.5% 


$632 


* Plus 10% stock. + Dividend resumption expected in 1951. 





The following portfolio is designed 
for the average investor who wants di- 
versification and can afford to assume 
moderate speculative risk. 

The list includes conservative and 
speculative stocks, “growth” stocks and 
income producers, and provides partici- 
pation in a variety of industries. 

Avco is not only a leader in the home 
appliance field (Crosley refrigerators, 
freezers, radio and TV sets, Bendix 
washers, etc.) but has various other 
divisions and interests which can take 
up the slack if shortages should force 
curtailment of civilian production. 1950 
earnings of $1.47 per share provide 
ample coverage for the 60¢ dividend 
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WILL YOU PROFIT OR LOSE 
IN THESE COMMODITIES? 


WHEAT RYE COTTON 
CORN LARD COFFEE 
OATS EGGS SOYBEANS 


Commodity trends shift quickly in these 
uncertain times. The importance of having 
accurate, up-to-date commodity information 
at your finger tips was never greater. 
Commodity Trend Service keeps you fully, 
reliably informed, through weekly bulletins 
and on-the-spot telegrams. 


We will be glad to send you current 
bulletins at once upon request. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y- 
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BRIGGS 


ACCOMPLISHED IN 1950 


WHAT 













A Summary of the Annual Report to Stockholders of the 
Briggs Manufacturing Company by W. D. Robinson, President 


ONCE AGAIN—OUR BIGGEST YEAR 


Another highly productive year of healthy growth 
and progress. Another year of unprecedented produc- 
tion achievement and record-breaking sales. Another 


year of expanded employment, strengthened financial 
position and increased net profit. 

These are the gratifying terms in which your man- 
agement is able to report the 1950 operations of your 
Company. 


PRODUCTION—OUR HIGHEST RATE 
During 1950, Briggs demonstrated the ability to 






























































































BRIGGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
and Domestic Subsidiary Companies 
Condensed Statement of Financial Condition 
1950 1949 
Stocxwoupers’ INVESTMENT 
Non-par value common stock, less cost of t shares . 12,507,149 
Income invested in the business Ss, 6° 2 8 Sreaason * arortees 
Total investment at end ofeach year . . « $ 64,191,458 $ 54,425,132 
Working Copel? Investment Was Usep As Fo.iows- 
Current Assets: 
Cae Coveeumient iecuitte” 2722 t 2S INBELOS 8 1238 162 
+o. ernment securities - - ~ - « a 7 '. ° 
Refunds of Federal income taxes . . «© © « « - -_ - 
Accounts receivable “ye Se wer a 14,584,252 6,613,651 
Inventories ‘Di a ee ee ee ee 32,289,818 25,437,653 
Cost of dies, equipment, etc., collectible from customers « 419,475 427,616 
Taxes, insurance and other expenses paid in advance .  . 1,479,283 1,510,317 
* $67,307,840  $ 46,643,588 
Current Liabilities: 
tela Oe eM tale Mk a a ee - 
yond payable ate materials ral yor ved a —-. 8,413,178 
mounts owi w taxes other expenses . 739, 5,414,619 
Estimated liability for Federal taxes on. insane and — 
Oegeees elle ltl ltl tll ltl 12,369,090 
w $ 36,431,222 $ 26,196,887 
oe orking Capital - © » « « « « $30,876,618  $ 20,446,701 
landbeilingsendemigmee =. 2 ffl lk: 83,825,887 81,132,413 
eserves for depreciation, etc. . -) 4 “ee * (51,763,278) (48,814,882) 
assets ee ae eh ee ta kg. gy ad 1,252,231 1,660,900 
Total assets less current liabilities. . . ~~ $ 64,191,458  $ 54,425,132 
Less—Reserve for contingencies and postwar costs . . ws — 
$ 64,191,458 $ 54,425,132 
Condensed Income Account 
Meee. 5 5 se 5 wo + 0 + + « SSMS SIT  $998,263,706 
income . . . . . - . . 926, 
* Tetdlinceme =. se le lel lf le $340,218,208 $339, 190,367 
tsandexpenses .  . - «© © © « « « $308,734,932  $316,794,799 
Estimated Federal taxeson income . . . = = « « 14,900,000 9,000, 
Provision for contingencies and postwar costs . 2. 2 6 -_ = 
Total costs © e@ « ec « $823,634,932  $325,794,799 
a _ Net income "4 ne ee he oe $ 16,583,276 $ 13,395,568 
Income invested in business at beginning of year a 41,917,983 34,365,515 
—_~ 1. SPR aa 
Excess of purchase price over net assets of companies acquired 4 - _ 
Income invested in business atend of year. . . « © ~ $51,684,309  $ 41,917,983 
ee — 
ee 
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RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 
IN BRIEF 


1950 


1949 








Selec ow 0 bs $339,245,517 $338,263,744 
Other income . . 972,691 926,623 
Total income . . $340,218,208 $339,190,367 
Manufacturing 

costs and expenses $308,734,932 $316,794,799 
Federal taxes on 

income: 

Current year . 15,650,000 9,000,000 
Prior years’ 

adjustments . . (750,000) _ 
Total costs . . . $323,634,932 $325,194,799 
Netincome. . . $ 16,583,276 $ 13,395,568 
Net income per 

total income dollar 4.9c 3.9¢ 
Net income per 

share of common 

as $8.51 $6.88 


Dividends paid 
per share of 
common stock . . 


$3.00 














roduce automobile bodies at a rate which we never 
attained. In spite of a major outside stoppage 
of 100 days’ duration, aggressive planning and sched- 
uling enabled us to attain an excellent production 
record. Plumbing ware unit volume reached 1,085,586, 
nearly three times the 1946 total. Demand was well 
above production capacity. 


DIVIDENDS— ANOTHER INCREASE 

Your Company distributed dividends of $6,816,950 
in fulfillment of its obligation to stockholders during 
1950. This amount, an increase of nearly one million 
dollars over the 1949 total, was the largest since 1937. 
It was paid at the rate of $3.50 per share, an increase 
of 50 cents over the previous year. The 1950 dividend 
total represented 41% of the year’s net income, in 
keeping with the traditional Briggs policy of liberal 
dividend payments. 


DOLLAR VOLUME—A NEW HIGH 


For the third successive year, Briggs established a 
new high in sales volume, the 1950 total increasing 
nearly one million dollars to $339,245,517. 

After providing $15,650,000 for Federal income 
taxes, there remained a net income for the year of 
$16,583,276, some three million dollars above the 1949 
figure. This represents 4.9 cents net income per total 
income dollar, as against 3.9 cents in 1949, or $8.51 
per share of common stock, up from $6.88 in 1949, 


MORE PEOPLE—BIGGER PAYROLLS 


It is particularly significant to note the continued, 
steady increase of employment over the years in Briggs 
plants. For the past decade, this upward trend has 
shown no decline. Each year has seen a new record, 
with the 1950 total representing an increase of more 
than 4,000 over 1949. 

The aggregate pay envelope of Briggs personnel has 
kept pace with this constant growth. Total wages and 
sole amounted to $124,232,546 in 1950. 


BRIGGS—A GOOD PLACE TO WORK 


It is more than chance that brings high grade per- 
sonnel to Briggs and keeps a large Pegi gon of our 
people with us for extended — s of years. It is 
especially noteworthy that the latest additions to per- 
sonnel, the 23,904 people who have worked for Briggs 
five years or less, represent the permanent growth of 
our organization, employment having increased by 
18,945 people during this period. 


BRIGGS MANUFACTURING. COMPANY 
DETROIT 34, MICHIGAN ©o10 














Are YOUR PROFITS on paper 
—or IN THE BANK? 


Are You Taking Full Advantage of 
20-Year-high Stock Market? 


RE you protecting your stock market gains against the next 

decline? With stock prices now close to the highest levels 

in 20 years, successful market strategy calls for prompt action 

in clinching profits, and extreme selectivity in new purchases. 

This special UNITED Report summarizes the “Buy,” “Hold,” 
or “Sell” advice given to subscribers on these active issues: 


General Motors U S Steel Gen Electric 
Bullard Co Columbia Gas 
Goodyear Amer Cyanamid 
Johns-Manville Std Oil NJ Caterpil Trac 
U S Rubber Am Airlines Radio Corp 
Texas Co Allis Chalmers Food Mach. 
Burroughs Iowa P & L Crane Co. 
Stone & Webster Union Pacific Erie RR 
Monsanto Chemical duPont Robertshaw-F 
Am Tel & Tel Philco Corp Chrysler 


10 STOCKS STILL ATTRACTIVE 


Read why UNITED is advising profit taking on a number of the most 
popular market leaders — why a sizable cash reserve is being recom- 
mended despite the strong inflationary trends. Also which 10 stocks in the 
above list are still considered attractive for current investment. 


Yours with One Months “TRIAL” 


As an introductory offer, we will send this Special Report and the $] 
Weekly UNITED Service for one full month to new readers for only 


ACT NOW! | nome 


For your special | Address 
“Buy,” — “Hold,” — | 


“Sell” Report, fil 


icowonednai | UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


eeeeeee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene 


NOW with $1! | 219 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 








INVESTORS, UNITE! 
Protect YOUR Money! 


Get taxes reduced. Cut government spending. Stop government competition 
with free enterprise. Demand your rights. Investors, the backbone of our economy, 
are entitled to as much consideration as other organized groups. Join thousands 
of small investors who are constantly growing in strength MAKE YOUR 
VOICES HEARD. Send coupon today for news about this mighty movement. 





copies of League literature. No obligation. 


ADDRESS 


INVESTORS LEAGUE, Inc. 


A national, non-profit, non-partisan organization 
established 1942 for the protection of investors. 


175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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March 31, 1951, confirm our previous 
estimate of earnings of close to $7 
share for the current fiscal year. Divi- 
dend payments should be resumed be. 
fore long. 

Pepsi-Cola’s new management is re- 
building the company’s weak founda- 
tion. This takes time, but the results 
should be impressive. The stock is stil] 
a radical speculation, but it may well 
be a star performer over the next year 
or two. 

Ronson lighters are in almost every- 
body’s pocket, but few investors appre- 
ciate the growth, financial strength and 
earning power of this company. Ronson 
earned $3.54 a share in 1950 and more 
than $1 in the first quarter of 1951. 
This year’s dividends should at least 
equal the 1950 payments of $2.35, for 
a 13% return. 

Tri-Continental is a diversified invest- 
ment trust with assets of over $137 mil- 
lion. The stock at 13 is selling at a 30% 
discount from its net asset value of 
$18.76 a share on April 23, 1951. Be- 
cause senior securities amount to over 
$55 million, the common stock enjoys 
considerable leverage, i.e., it moves 
faster than the averages, up and down. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


Dr. Charles Allen Thomas, elected 
president of Monsanto Chemical Co., 
succeeding William McNear Rand, re- 
tired. 

C..H. Black, elected chairman of the 
board, and W. C. Stolk, elected presi- 
dent, of American Can Co. 

David C. Bevan, elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of finance of Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 


E. W. Ritter, elected a vice-president 
of Westinghouse Electric Corp., and E. 
V. Huggins, elected executive vice-pres- 
ident of Westinghouse Electric Interna- 
tional Co. 


Kenneth H. Redmond, elected presi- 
dent of the United Fruit Co., succeed- 
ing Samuel Zemurray, who becomes 
chairman of the executive committee. 

Dr. Mervin J. Kelly, elected president 
of Bell Telephone Laboratories, 1 
search and development organization of 
the Bell System. 


I. W. Wilson, elected president of the 
Aluminum Company of America, suc 
ceeding Roy A. Hunt, who, after 2 
years as president, becomes chairman of 
the executive committee. 

Louis N. Brockway, executive vice 
president of Young & Rubicam, Inc, 
elected chairman of the board of direc 
tors of the American Association of A¢ 
vertising Agencies. 

Lloyd M. Powell, elected vice-pres 
dent and general sales manager of Dit 
taphone Corp. 
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This is National Steel 
as of January 1, 1951 





One of America’s largest and most 
progressive steel producers reports to 
the public and to customers, employees 
and stockholders on its activities in 1950 


PRODUCTION, SHIPMENT AND SALES 
SET NEW RECORDS IN '50... 


National Steel did more than its share to meet the unprece- 
dented demand for steel products by producing and deliver- 
ing a record-breaking tonnage of steel to its customers while 
cafrying on, without interruption, its large program of 
expansion. 


>.> a a NN Se Oe 






AS DID NET EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, 
WAGE PAYMENTS AND STOCK DIVIDENDS. 


National’s net earnings for the year 1950 reached a new 
high of $57,814,974. Record total payrolls for a record 































d 29,679 employees amounted to $124,135,529, exclusive of 
sy substantial company payments for employee benefits. 
e- Total dividends of $20,917,690—or $2.85 per share when 
converted to the new basis established by a three-for-one 
stock split after May—were paid to stockholders. 
: ” _ an 1950 IN REVIEW 
PRODUCTION FACILITIES WERE ADDED 
. AND EXPANDED ... anes Ise 
1- In 1950, National’s continuous program of expansion and ere re $537,024,673 $424,892,845 
improvement included further development of blast furnace Net earnings.............. 57,814,974 39,311,269 
and open hearth facilities, a sintering plant, coke ovens, : * 
nt land purchases, the new Weirton Coal Mine at Morgan- aay Ee ene”.. °°: 7 si 
E. town, West Virginia, a fourth electrolytic line (largest and Total payrolls............. 124,135,529 107,843,848 
25. fastest in the world), final work on the oxygen plant now Total dividends paid....... 20,917,690 13,481,585 
\a- in operation, extensive new electrical finishing equipment. Total taxes.............-. 68,546,069 43,571,827 
Ingot capacity was increased by 250,000 tons, bringing ighnainth in eee 
" total capacity to 4,750,000 tons as of January 1, 1951. ape spent Aer ei te 
d- AND NATIONAL CONTINUES TO PLAN, s ; 
1e$ CONTINUES TO BUILD FOR THE FUTURE. Total taxes paid by National in 1950 were more than 
ee. The program now underway, and scheduled approximately $10,000,000 greater than net earnings ...more than 
ont for completion by the end of 1952, will further increase 12% of sales ... more than $9.30 per share of stock... 
re National’s total capacity to 6,000,000 tons—more than 50% more than $2,300 per employee—a forceful illus- 
of greater than National’s capacity at the close of World War tration of the terrific impact of the cost of govern- 
II, and, in proportion to size, the largest expansion pro- ment on the American economy. 
gram for the same period so far announced by any major 
the steel company. 
uc- 
8 + * y) e 
of Serving Arerica by Serving Anerican ladustry 
ice- ae 
=| NATIONAL STEEL 4( CORPORATION 
rec: «| WA 
Ad GRANT BUILDING ve PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY © GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
Owning and Operating THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 6 HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY ¢ NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION 


Dic- 
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It’s a way of life you plan for 
...and there’s no better way of 
planning for it than by saving 
at Standard Federal Savings 
and Loan Association in Los 
Angeles because... 


e Our current dividend rate is 3x— 

e Our savings accounts are 
insured up te $10,000 — 

e Our convenient “Save by Mail” 
plan brings your account as 
near to you as your mail box. 


These are the reasons why 
people from 46 states and 22 
foreign countries keep their 
savings at Standard Federal. 


WRITE TODAY for full information 
and our pictorial publication, 
“California, Here 1 Come.” 


STANDARD FEDERAL 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 











..for Diversification 


. ao 


WISCONSIN 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 

















tt Mutual Fund 


| Wrte Yor prospectus | 


WISCONSIN FUNDS Inc. 
General Distributors 
225 E. Masen Milwaukee 2 


FIRST CALIFORNIA CO. 
Distributor Western States 


300 Montgomery St., San Francisco 20 
HARTWELL P. MORSE 
Distributor Eastern States 

62 Davis St. Binghamton, N. Y. 

















CURRENT DIVIDEND 


WITH 
3 Qf |NSURED 
SAFETY 
IN THE SAFE, SOUND MIDWEST 
Write for Financial Statement 


UNITED FEDERAL 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASS’N 
716 Locust, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 — 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


961. Cream or Your Manrxer. Impor- 
tant market research, based on the 1950 
census, pointing out how markets have 
changed, where the greatest buying power 
is today. A big, multi-colored map of U.S. 
market areas is included, as is plenty of 
enlightening statistical material broken 
down by market. (20 pages). 


962. Must Economic Liserty Go Into 
Morupatts? Tools are our wealth, and 
capital alone creates tools. The author ex- 
poses the fallacies of socialist theory in 
one-two-three order, makes his points 
briefly and without bluff. Armco Steel’s 
president calls this information “the best 
obtainable anywhere.” (22 pages). 


963. Tae Trucxinc Inpustry. A review 
of the industry’s fabulous growth, and a 
defense of truckers’ use of highways. A 
trucking company president labels anti- 
trucking argument unjust. (8 pages). 


964. Ler’s Loox at Stocks AND Bonps. 
What the buyer needs to know about se- 
curities in 28 lively, informative pages. 
How they are issued and traded. The func- 
tion of the broker, the services he offers. 
Especially useful: a glossary of market 
terms defined in non-technical language. 


965. ErrectivE WaGE-Price CoNnTROLS. 
A committee of distinguished business 
leaders reduces the steps necessary to deal 
with the real causes of inflation to four, 
recommends as “imperative” attacks on 
four problems: government expenditures, 
taxes, credit, and savings. (6 pages). 


966. THe Execrnic Inpustry. The in- 
dustry and its securities in terms of facts 
and figures. A good yardstick for throwing 
utilities’ annual reports into perspective 
within the industry as a whole. (38 pages). 


967. PREPARATION FOR RETIREMENT. 
How one major corporation shoulders its 
program, a start towards thinking through 
individual retirement programs. (12 
pages). 


968. MAGNESIUM AND THE Future. New 
frontiers just opening up for the wonder 
metal as industry changes its old thinking 
in terms of pounds to terms of tons. How 
magnesium, one-fourth the weight of steel, 
is beginning to build small businesses. (14 
pages). 


969. Topay’s DistrisuTIon Jos. A steel 
industry specialist tells what the industry 
is doing to distribute steel fairly and 
equitably to smaller businesses. Factors af- 
fecting many businesses using steel are 
discussed, with some little-known but im- 
portant elements in the outlook made clear. 
(12 pages). 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.08% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 5 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 

4.88% SERIES 

DIVIDEND NO. 14 
The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

254 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.08% Series; 

301 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.88% Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able May 31, 1951, to ees l 
holders of record May 5, 1951. 
Checks will be mailed from 
the Company's office in Los 
Angeles, May 31, 1951. 

P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
April 20, 1951 

















































A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
payable June 15, 1951 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business 
Jume 1, 1951. 

A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share has been declared on the 
Commen Steck payable June 9, 


1951, te stockhelders ef record at the | 


close of business May 26, 1951. 
CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice-President and Treasurer 
May 2, 1951 





Life.” It tells how you may receive these 


ings for study and use. It means the dawn of & 
new day for you. . . Address: Scribe Y.Z.Z. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
- CALIFORNIA 


SAN JOSE (AMORC) 





will help you apply the greatest of all powers in 
man’s control. Create health and abundance for: 
yourself. Write for Free book, “The Mastery of 
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ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


445 Park Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of twenty-five cents 
per share on the Common Stock ef the 
Cempany payable June 8, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
May 18, 1951. 


Checks will be mailed by the Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street, New York 
15, N. Y., Transfer Agent. 

R. P. MEIKLEJOHN, 
Treasurer. 





April 26, 1951. 








SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 49 


A dividend of 62% cents 
per share has been declared 
on the Common Stock of 
Southern Natural Gas Com- 
pany, payable June 13, 1951 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
June 1, 1951. 

H. D. McHENRY, 


Secretary. 
Dated: April 24, 1951. 














SOCONY—VACUUM 
OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dividend ~ April 24, 
No. 161 1951 


The Board of Directors today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
40¢ per share on the outstand- 
ing capital stock of this Com- 
pany, payable June 9, 1951, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business May 4, 1951. 





W. D. Bicxuam, Secretary 























THE TEXAS COMPANY 
195th 


Consecutive Dividend 


A dividend of one dollar ($1.00) 
per share on the Capital Stock of 
the Company has been declared this 
day, payable on June 9, 1951, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on May 4, 1951. The 
stock transfer books will remain 
open. 
Rosert FisHER 


April 24, 1951 Treasurer 











A cash dividend of Fifty cents 
(50¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation 
has been declared, payable June 1, 
1951 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business May 7, 1951. 


KENNETH H. HANNAN, 
Secretary 








CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Eighteenth 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share will be paid June 11, 1951 to 


stockholders of record May 15, 1951, 
at3 P. M. 


LYLE L. SHEPARD 
Treasurer 














AmeRICAN . Standard 


Rapiator Sanitary 
Now York CORPORATION Pittsburgh 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been declared, 
payable June 1, 1951 to stockholders of 
tecord at the close of business on.May 
25, 1951. 

A dividend of 25 cents per share on 
the Common Stock has been declared, 
Payable June 23, 1951 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on June 
1, 1951. 

JOHN E. KING 
Treasurer 








VCO “A Family of 


AYGY Famous Names” 


The Board of Directors of Avco 
Manufacturing Corporation has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 15 
cents a share on the Common Stock 
payable June 20, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record June 1, 1951. 


R. S. Pruitt, Secretary 
420 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N.Y. 
April 27, 1951 














May 15, 1951 








CONTINENTAL 

i A RE I ARR LEC 
\(C CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
A regular quarterly dividend of fifty 
cents (50¢) per share on the common 
stock of this Company has been declared 
payable June 15, 1951, to stockholders 


of record at the close of business May 
25, 1951. Books will not close. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 








Esso) 


The Board of Directors of the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 

(Incorporated in New Jersey) 
has this day declared a cash dividend on the 
sopitel clock of $1.75 per share, en which $1.50 
per share was designated as regular and $.25 
per share as extra, payable on June 12, 1951, to 
stockholders of record at the clese of business, 
three o’clock P. M., on May 18, 1951. 

A. C. MINTON, Secretary 

April 30, 1951. 








RICHFIELD 
Atvidend notice 


The Board of Directors, at a meeting held April 19, 
1951, declared a regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents 
per share on stock of this Corporation for the second 
quarter of the calendar year 1951, payable June 15, 
1951, to stockholders of record as of the close of business 


May 15, 1951. 


Cleve 8. Bonner, Secretary 


RICHFIELD 


Ovl Corporation 


Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 


oo 














THOUGHTS 





Of all the evils to public liberty, war 
is perhaps the most to be dreaded, be- 
cause it comprises and develops every 
other.. War is the parent of armies; 
from these proceed debts and taxes. 
And armies, and debts, and taxes, are 
the known instruments for bringing the 
many under the dominion of the few. 
In war, too, the discretionary power of 
the executive is extended; its influence 
in dealing out offices, honors, and emol- 
uments is multiplied; and all the means 
of seducing the minds are added to 
those of subduing the force of the 
people! No nation could preserve its 
freedom in the midst of continual war- 
fare. —JAMEsS MapIson. 


No matter what your career may be, 
do not let yourselves become tainted by 
a deprecating and barren skepticism. 
Do not let yourselves be discouraged by 
the sadness of certain hours which pass 
over nations. —Louis PAsTEuR. 


Let us not look at ourselves but on- 
wards, onwards to the ideal life of man, 
and take strength from the leaf and the 
signs of the field. Let us labor to make 
the heart grow larger as we become 
older, as the spreading oak gives more 
shelter. —RICHARD JEFFRIES. 


Ask thy purse what thou shouldst 
spend. —ScorTrTisH PROVERB. 


Those who obtain riches by labor, 
care, and watching, know their value. 
Those who impart them to sustain and 
extend knowledge, virtue, and religion, 
know their use. Those who lose them 
by accident or fraud know their vanity. 
And those who experience the difficul- 
ties and dangers of preserving them 
know their perplexities. —C. Smamons. 


God grant not only the love of liberty 
but a thorough knowledge of the rights 
of man may pervade all the nations of 
the earth—so that a philosopher may set 
his foot anywhere on its surface and 
say, “This is my Country.” 

—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


The Church alone can bring about 
the spiritual revival and the moral re- 
generation this world needs before there 
can be permanent peace and sound eco- 
momic recovery, and to this end we do 
aot need new laws but a new spirit. 

—Wiiu J. H. Boercxer. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Be unselfish. That is the first and 
final commandment for those who 
would be useful, and happy in their 
usefulness. If you think of yourself only, 
you cannot develop because you are 
choking the source of development, 
which is spiritual expansion through 
thought for others. 

—Dr. Cuarves W. ELIoT. 


The work of science is to substitute 
facts for appearances and demonstra- 
tions for impressions. —JOHN RUSKIN. 


If we pretend to have reached either 
perfection or satisfaction, we have de- 
graded ourselves and our work. God's 
work only may express that, but ours 
may never have that sentence written 
upon it, “Behold it was very good.” 

—RUusKIN. 


He is most free from danger, who, 
even when safe, is on his guard. 
—Pus ius Syrus. 


Let your desire for truth transcend 
all mino: considerations. Ignorance is 
invariably confident. The man of knowl- 
edge learns to realize his own needs. Be 
honest and severe in your self-appraisal. 
Learn the art of learning, and you are 
well on the way to achievement. True 
greatness is reflective, not assertive. 

—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


Some of the proudest and most ar- 
rogant people I have known were mo- 
rons and paupers, while some of the 
most wonderful and humble were 
wealthy. 

—F. Howarp Caianan, D.D. 


Gold is tested by fire, man by gold. 
—CHINESE PROVERB. 


If ever this free people, if this gov- 
ernment itself is ever utterly demoral- 
ized, it will come from this human 
wiggle and struggle for office—that is, 
a way to live without work. 

—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 





Philosophy can add to our happiness — 


in no other manner but by 
our misery; it should not pretend to in- _ 
crease our present stock, but make us 
economists of what we are possessed of, 
Happy were we all born philosophers; 
all born with a talent of thus dissipating 
our own cares by spreading them upon 
all mankind. LDSMITH. 


Every man is valued in this world as 
he shows by his conduct that he wishes 
to be valued. —BRUYERE, 


The army is a good book in which 
to study human life. One learns there 


. to put his hand to everything. The most 


delicate and rich are forced to see 
poverty and live with it; to understand 
distress; and to know how rapid and 
great are the revolutions and changes 
of life. —DE Vicny. 


Years and years of happiness only 
make us realize how lucky we are to 
have friends that have shared and made 
that happiness a reality. 

—RosBeErt E. FREDERICK. 


The best way to teach our young 
people the meaning of our democratic 
freedoms is to demonstrate, by our own 
example, that we have mastered the . 
“three R’s of citizenship’—Rights, Re- 
spect and Responsibilities. 

—Eart JAMES McGratu. 


A man’s mind may be likened to a 
garden, which may be intelligently cul- 
tivated or allowed to run wild; but 
whether cultivated or neglected, it 
must and will bring forth. If no useful 
seeds are put into it, then an abundance 
of useless weed-seed will fall therein 
and will continue to produce its kind. 

—JAMEs ALLEN. 


Punctuality is the stern virtue of men 
of business, and the graceful courtesy 
of princes. —BUuULWER. 


We shall not understand the history 
of men and of other times unless we 
ourselves are alive to the requirements 
which that history satisfied. 

—BENEDETTO CROCE. 


More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” from 
this page are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, hand- 
somely boxed, $7.50. 


— 





A Text... 


Sent in by K. I. Roberts, Los 
Gatos, Calif. What’s your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


Through wisdom is an house builded; and 
by understanding it is established; and by 
knowledge shall the chambers be filled 
with all precious and pleasant riches. 


—Proverss 24:3, 4 


—————<! 
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Combustion Facts Fully Revealed 
by Fast, Simple Heat Prover Test 


This scientific combustion analyzer — the Cities Service 
Heat Prover—gives you the real “inside” on furnace com- 
bustion conditions. Its plain, quick, accurate work lets 


know: 
Not an instrument you buy, pment 


but a service we supply. How much excess oxygen is present 


How much combustible matter is wasted 
Write or call us today. How much fuel you might save 


THE COMPLETE CITIES SERVICE LINE FOR THE Without endless trial-and-error you can proceed to con- 
METAL FABRICATING INDUSTRY INCLUDES serve fuel and increase furnace output. This is substan- 

Chillo Cutting Oils tiated by records made on all types of furnaces. See for 
yourself how productivity can be improved. Call or write 
today for a Cities Service Heat Prover demonstration... 
readily arranged in your plant. Or for further details 
Pacemaker T Hydraulic Oils return the coupon below. 


Trojan Greases 


Trojan Gear Oils 


Optimus Cylinder Oils 
Q-T (Quenching and Tempering) Oils 


CITIES Sixty Wall Tower, Room 797 
f New York 5, N. Y. 


Without obligation please send your booklet, “Combus- 
tion Control for Industry” and Heat Prover information. 


Name 





Company 


SERVICE QUALITY PETROLEUM Address 


PRODUCTS City and State 


























Af Brightest spot on the Horizon! 


) Sa the troubled times, there is 
one spot on the horizon that has never 
looked brighter. But to see it you have 
to “Look South”!... 


Look South ; .. and see 142 new industrial 
plants located along the lines of the 
Southern Railway System Jast year alone. 


Look South ...and see 107 additions made 
last year to existing plants served by the 


——— se 





Southern Railway...and 53 new, large 


distribution warehouses. 


Look South...and see a modern industrial 
“wonderland”...alive with ceaseless 
activity today... and radiant with the 
promise of still brighter horizons ahead! 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY: SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 








